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“MR, BRYANT, HAVE YOU F* 


Mi, MANDEVILLE’S WOOING. 


ey 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 
Tuxhs wae quite a sensation in the neighbour- 


= od when Mr. Mandeville purchase? Westfield 
a3 ail 


Yo begia with, the property had been going to | 


Yuin for years, its last owner having mortgaged it 
to the hilt and spent his last years in such a state 
of constant embarrassment that the wonder to 
everyone was he managed to exiat at all. Then 
Moorshire was & staal] county, with a great deal 
Of Clasa-pride, 

4 he inlabitante prided themselves on k owing 
, ©Yéryone in society,” and yet, when the news 
burs" on them that Westfield had been purchased 
oy Mr. Mandeville, they had to confess they 
had never heard of. the gentleman before, from 
neal oe they augured he could not be worth 
; lOWwW 54 


MT. ; @ —_ . 
Mr, Vesey, lawyer to the late Sir Richard Dana, 


on whom had fallen the arduous duty of raisirg | 


HERE TO INSULT ME?” SAID HONOR, 


money out of an estate already Crained nearly to 
the last penny, had managed the sale of the pro 
perty ; but when cross-examined, he admitted 


| frankly that he had never seen Mr. Mandeville. 
| The case was like this,” said the man of law | 
to one of his wealthiest clients, Lord Ferrers, | 
whose estate was close to Westfield, “The | 
mortgagee was on the point of foreclosing, and | 


then there would not have been a shilling for 
anyoue ; but Lady Dane and her daughter took 


up the noticn if the property was sold there | 


might be a surplus over aud above Bry 
claims suflicient to pay the debts. Proud w 
hor 


they are, Lord Ferrers, but true and honourable | 
to the core. J expect it half broke their hearts | his 
to leave the place where they had lived so long; | 


but Tam sure they would never have held up 
their heads again if they had leftit in debt.” 
Lord Ferrers nodded his head approvingly, 


“Ym thankful we're spared from eveing 
| Bryant ruling at Westheld—a fellow we all re 


5 
member keeping a small draper’s shop at Weston. 
This new man may not be a whit better really 


but at least we haven't known him stand behind | 
a@ counter aud measure off yards of ribbon, I 


suppose Bryant is furious 


HER FACE GROWING CRIMSON, 


| “Furious iadeed,” agreed the Jawyer. 
| never saw a man so reluctaut to receive 
1 usaod pounds,” 

} Row did you hear of Mr, Mandeville?” asked 


seemed insatiable. 

“J didn’r ‘hear of bin 
advertisec in a usual channels, and I fot 
letter from a firm of solicitors asking the price 
for a client of theirs, who wanted to settle ia 
Moorshire, I asked sixty thoveand ponuds. Miss 
Dane would have taken ieas; but I knew twenty 
housand would be none too much to pay oil al 
Sir Richard's debts, and leave a little income fox 

widow and daughter—they will have nearly 

tro hundred a-year all told, and that pretty littl 
cottage near the chur enough, 
| waa not iucluced in the mortgage. 
| “Ivy Nest vever belonged te the Weatfield 
estate,” said Lord Ferrers, whe was a grea 
quarian, ‘A hundred years ago Sir Ric 
grandfather bought it because he dis 
| tenant, and wanted to have the power oj 
rid of her. It’s a pretty little house, bu 

the least &t for Lady Dane end Honor,’ 
1 “Well,” said the lawyer, with a 


the property was 
7 


, 


' 


Lord Ferrers, whose curiosity on the subject 
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“between ourselves, Lord Ferrers, I sh uldn't | Lady Dane looked very grave. | “He may not be a bachelor,” replied Lidy 


think Miss Dane wou'd live there long. 
far too pretty not to meet with a husband 
though her face is her fortune.” 

it was impossible that the much-discuseed 
Mr. Mandeville should escapes ‘uncriticised at Ivy 
Nest, whither Lady Dane and her daugtter ha 
removed immediately after their hereavement. 

The Nest was one of those houses which take 
their standing, not from their size or importance, 
but from their tenants, It had orily seven rooms 
and a amall garden, and . Fy was no better than 
mauy houses, let to hu > woking folk ; but it 

s detached and shut in from curious eyes by 
fin old tree 


deceaseed Lady Dane (before the troubles 
f 1 xo Westti ld) had see ished & id beautified it 
aw & retreat for an invalid sister of her own. 


Later Sir Richard bad let it fora tern 
to the Rector for the use of successive 
curates ; and so there were ao uppleas2nut 
tions with the place, and no 


1 of years 
vachelor 
ocia- 


traditions which 


rowie if unfit for “ gentle folks.” 
Che furnitur: was not new but it had been 
ell cared for, and the cycle of fashion had 


turn d round till the quaint spindle-legged chairs 
and tables were quite the correct thing. Lady 
Dane chose a few articles from Westfield of no 


particular value, but endeared to her by time aud 
res ne. The servants, who loved their hidy 
well, ‘ked with a will to make her new ‘home 


nleasant to ! 


daughter t 
come at last 


ver eyes, and when the mother and 
¢ possession both felt as it they had 
to a peaceful haven of rest, 
Lady Dane had married very young, atl was 
still only « little over forty, a fair, gentle woman 
with very little character; a strouger will 
might have made more resistance to her hus- 
band’s reckless extravagance, and perhaps have 
de bim pause in the wild career which had 
ruined his family, but Nora Dane bad never 
ppcsed her husband ; with the result that years 


but 





of slinging poverty had been her portico, and 
her daughter iTonor, instead of being an heiress, 


ad oolbing in the world but the 


thousand 


vance from 

pounds, which 
ht in just one hundred 
s yoar; this was reaily 
given up her settle- 


4 Y's kixty 
arefu 5 invested brovg 
and eighty pounds 


Hoa’s, Lady Dane had 











ment to the creditors, and iad mu ¥ nothing but 
a share of her girl's tiny income, but this mother 
and child were far too fondly tached for the 
question of mine and thine to arike between 
them 

They sat together the very day on which Lord 
Ferrere heard the sae of Westfield, discussing 
Mr. Mandeville ; it was a bright spring afcernvon, 
and ti unshine came ‘pouring into the 





1 parlour, which it would hav 














She's | 


Honor 


“I'm 
Bryant 


, we have 
hia h 
bis heart on 


not 
well ; 


sure, 


he had set etting 


| Westfield.” 





“And he has been diecomfited,” said 
equubly, “ Why, mother dear, he would 


nor, 
have 


heen miserabie at Westfield, none of the neigh- 
hours would have visited him.” 
“Lord Ferrers is at ome," said Lady Dane 


to whom these last words suggested @ train 
of thought. “I wonder if he will] call, Honer.” 

‘*T hope not,” said Honor decidedly, “ for 
his wife will certainly reproach him if he does.” 

“ Honor |” 

You dear old mother,” said the girl kissing 
“900 are so intensely unworldly yoursell, 
you can’t understand other people’s prudence, 
The Ferrers are not rich for their position, and 
the Countess intends eldest eon to ‘ marry 


her, 


money,’ I have none, and ae Elston and I happen | 


: be good friends, ehe is haunted by the fear J 


nay aspire to become her daughter-in-law.” 
“Yon might do worse, Honor, Viscount 
Histon is one cf the best young fellows I 
net,” 
“He's a very good little boy,” said 
vith a amile ; “but mother, I don’t particularly 
admire boys.’ 


Honor 










ever | 


{ Gilly live 


‘{ sheuld like to see you suitably married 
dear,” said Lady Dane gravely, “and you have | 
known Elston all your life. | 

Rover emiled, t 

"And I like him very much too,” she: said | 
frankly, “only not enough io eneounter® the | 
trials of being his mother’s daughter-in-law > the | 


\ ellen L y face is my for 


neen affectation to call a drawinrg-roora. Lady | 
Dane sat in a low chair knitting, Honor was | 
doing nothing, a } he was somewha b prone 
to that she w le, only in a transition 
tage, as yel she had oot realised her new 
poe tion | 
tia relist she was saying in her | 
8 , ic voice, “ just to ki that Mrs, | 
Bryan eign in your drawing-room, mother; | 
i think LT could have burnt the dear old houve to | 
the ground to save it from her sway j 
iy Dane sighed, 
sae is a kind hearted woman, Honor; the | 
sand es the Bryante sent in your dear | 
lie ! that.’ | 
“Pr tation rather,” said Honor, 
rugg.iog her shoulders MG her, I hate the 
ryanta; for some years they have been my 
bear, day day I was haunted with the fear 
at some time or other the liuendraper would | 
get posséasion of our home.” 

Have you ever seen kim, Honor?” Honor 

cok her head 

“{ don't think Ih ever Leen into his shop 
xy life, certainly not since I have been old 
ugh to know about the mortgage,’ 

Your father always thought he behaved very 
rel,” sui any Sess bs) my ‘time after time | 
he was kept waiting for his interest, but he never | 
foreclosed | 

He would have foreclosed this time,” said } 
Honor tterly, ‘f out for Mr. Mandeville 
tO ecuc.” 


| them, and at 


Countess is quite safe for me.” 


“Tf wish we knew a little more about 


Mandeville,” said Lady Dane. 
“We shall never meet him, so it doesn’t 
matter what he’s like,” said Honor bitterly ; “ of 


course Rel obange every thing, and make the 
Gear old place spick and spau, like a bran new 
villa, but-+ite & M0b ours*now, so we've no right 
to complain.” 

Lord Ferrers dal call at- Ivy Nest, and bis 
embarrassment made Honor long to laugh, it was 
so very’ plain, his heart was fulbo? aynopathy for 
his old friends, while he dared ‘not ‘make any 
practical’ display’ of it for fea’ef hie prudent 
wife. Heo all kinds of things from’ Ferrers 
Court, fruit, flowers, gardeners—only to be told 
oy Honor, the little piece of ground at Ivy Neat 
was very productive, and she meaut to beher own 
gardener ;-he suggested it would be painful for 
thera to see a stranger‘at. Weertfield, and offered 
to find a tenant for the Nest if shey preferred to 
ive in London; which Honor imagined -wee his 
wife’s suggestion as an easy way of getting rid of 
last when, all his offers refused, he 
rose to go, he laid his hand with almost fatherly 
kindness on the girl's slender shoulder, and said 
gently, “ You'll remember please, Lady Dane, 
that: Dick and 1 were old friends .. . if ever I 
can be any help to you, send for me and Il 


come.’ 
‘ He is a nice man,” remarted Honor, dreamily 
when he had Jeft, “ I wonder how he ever came 


to marry her.” 
“It eas a love 
‘the Countess 


I 


match,” replied Lady Dane, 
is a well meaning woman, Hoaor, 


but sho bas nine children, aud the prestige 
of a title to keep up; I am quite sure in 


her heart Lady Ferrers is quite ready to do us 


avy kindness only she thinks of those nine chil- 
di en first. 

“But she has only ene son except small a in 
the nurse mee + and we can’t injure the girls 


find " three 
don’t you 
though you 
‘ival to the 


“My dear Honor, you would not 
nlainer girls in whole county 
understand, with your beauty even 
are pen “weal you are a formidable 
Ladies Elston.” 

7 pense I am pretty,” said Misa Dane 
poy a “but as I never intend to marry any- 

ne, I am sure the Countess might forgive me, 
tune, and now-a-days 


the 








men marry for money :—-Mother,” after s pause, 
‘lam ont s gure Lady Ferrers will be very nice 
to Mr. Mandeville; he must be rich, or he could 


net heve bought Westtield, just think how 


ming | delightful it would be (o her to have one of her 


dear girls near her,” 


| house was 


Mr. | 


Bee 


ee 


treated Mr. | Dane. 


“Oh, he must be, or we should have heard 
som etbing about his wife.” 


“é is rather odd,” said ber mother, “ how 
very little we have heard of him, Mr. Vesey 


never even saw him, The purchase was arranged 
entirely through his lawyers; he did not even 
come down to look at Westfield, No one in 
place has ever heard of him, and the Mandevilles 
of Derbyshire openly g give out that they are uot 
related to him, 

e's some gold digger who's made a pile, and 





wants an English estate,” eaid Honor, disdain~ 
fully, “ Never miud, mother, we need uot know 


him, we need not even pass the gates of West- 
field in our walks. Don't let’s fret over the deer 
old place, but instead, we’ll comfort each other 
by remembering no one has lost a penny by 
dear father, and you and I can ‘look the whol 
world in the face,’ like Longfellow’s Village 
Blackstaith, for we ‘owe not any man.’”” 


CHAPTER IL 
y pleasant street not far from Picca- 
d a certain. retired butler and lady’ 
maid, who having married and joined their for- 
tunea, rented a house in Sun Street for the sole 
purpose of leitiog roome to young men; their 
terms were liberal but not exorbitant. They 
never took “doubtful” or dissipated lodgers, 
with the result their profits came in apace, their 
always full, and the worthy couple 
really made a very good thing ont of it. 

Ov the first floor lived Mrs. Bond's favourite 
“ gentleman,” who had been with her two years, 
He was supposed to be a journaliet, but the good 
woman’s own opinion was he had plenty of money 
if be never did another stroke of work, and tha 
be Nad read more books than anyone io the 
world, 

Heavas a quietistudious manof six. or sever- 
andetwenty, with plenty of fire aud intelligence 
in his dark eyes. He loved a joke as well as avy- 
»@, but he could be terribly in earnest, too, ant 
be seldom failed in anything on which he had ee! 
h's heart, 

Just. now he had ao visitor; his father ha? 
eome up to town for a day or two, and though 
‘leeping at an hotel he sprnt most of his tine 
in Sun Street. 
i couldu’t help it, C'tii,” the old man wa 
eaying, almost apologetically, to hia son ; “ you 
know I bad set my heart on giving you that 
place as. 2 wedding present, Your mother and | 
dou't want it, we’re happy enough as we are, but 
you are a gentleman born, and I do want your 
grand relations te. see you independect of 
them.” 

The speaker 
seventy tirned, whose white bair ar 
uite a venerable appearance. , 

‘ue face ; ove, too, which inspired trust and con- 
tidence, yet its owner was the man againet whom 


TN a ver 





” 


was a fine-looking old man of 
14 beard gave 


, 
him <« t was a geod 


Honor Dane, inveighed so passionately—this was 
James Bryant, linendraper, of Weston, Mocr- 
shire. 





“T think,” said Clifford, with an affectionate 
emile; “ that you are a greav deal too good to 
rae; but you must be the most artfnl old mar, 
for I know those stuck up Danes are res y tog 
to auy loss, or to make any eecrifice, just to pre 
Weetfield falling into your hands, fae 

1ough it waen't ten times nobler to work ha 
at an honest trade, than to live on 
despise the shopkeepers confiding eneugh to give 
it. 

‘T think you are hard on them, Cliff,” 

Mr, Bryant, frankly. “ Moorshire’s a narrow- 
minded, prejudiced couaty, and Lady Dane ana 
her danghter have not left it for yeara, sc 
course naturally they are a little narrower ap 
more prejtticed than their neighbou 

If only Honor could have heard him! He 
went on,-~ 

“ When T fret began to have dealings with Sir 
Richard, [ told him frankly I didn’t want West- 
field for euilt and that whether he pai 2 
interest or not, 1 should never turn him ext iv 


eres l ba 
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his lifetime. ? 
you, Cliff. You’ve been like a son to me this 
many years, and I’m as proud of you as any 
father could be, I’ve never let you medd’e in 


the business or aseociate yourself with it in any 
vay. There’s nothing in the world to prevent 


ur taking your place in M: orshire as a gentle- 
van, You'll not quite cart us of; you’!l come 
to see us from time to time, but I told your 
mother we’d not be stumbiirg-blocks in your 
path, and she quite agrees with me,” 

Young Clifford brought down his dst on 
table with a bang. 
‘Look here, sir,” he said, gravely. ‘‘1’m not 
a cad or @ monsier of ingratituce. For the 
last twenty-five yeara you've been like a father 


the 








4o me. and if ever I live at Westfield or ang | 
ther place in Moorshire, you and my mother | 


ist live there too.” 

‘We couldn't do it, Cliff,” objected the ex- 
linendraper. “ We've made the Pines so « 
to leave it. I've set my heart on seeing you in 
farliament 
ance, and the Master of Westfield would have a 

od chance at the next election.” 

Clif smiled. He loved this old man (whom 
Moorshire considered a presuming upstart) very 
de: \y. 

You haven’é told me yet how you managed 

hoedwink the lawyers. By the way it muet 
have cost you a good deal more than if you had 
foreclosed ?” 

Not much! Vesey advertised the property. 

wrote to a firm of lawyers in London, and 
requested them to purchase it in your name, ’ 

My name!” 

‘Clifford Mandeville,” said Mr. Bryant as 
though it were a genuine joke, which iudeed he 
considered it, “Of course, I sent proof I was 
able to pay the purchase money. ‘Then you 
know the last time I was up here 1 got you to 
sim a deed, You thought, I believe, it was a 
codici} to my will. It’s all shipshape, and every- 
ne for miles round Westfield is all agog to find 

t who Clifford Mandeville can possibly be,” 

hardly know myself as Mandeville,” esid 
speaking very gravely, ‘I never toeant to 





use the name. The one you have lent me all | 
these years has been more than sufficient for 
me 


The linencraper’s romance was little known 
even in Weston where his whole life had been 
‘pent, but it wae « love affair which would have 
touched many hearts. 

Mr. Bryant had ‘passed forty fancy free, when 

happened to ge 


saw &@ Woman with a child ia her arms pre- 
ig to end the lifa she found all too full of 
in by ® plunge into the still cold waters of the 
iver, He rescued her and--he was not a man 
do things by halves—inquired into her story. 
It was short and pitiful, She had been 4 
bitrsery governess in a family of exalted rank, 
sa by chance wou the heart of her mistress’ 
her. Her crime (?) was discovered, and she 
issed, poor, frieudlees and homeless ; 
‘ the young lieutenant had an honourable, 
thiul heart. He followed bis Lucy and mar- 
‘her. He wasa loving, tender husband for 
few months, though all his relations were 
bitterly against him, then his regiment was 
ordered to India. His young wife was too ill to 
accompany him ; besides, he actyally had not 
ifMicient money to take her, He appealed to 
rents and sister in vain, At Insu he sold every 
uable he could part with, snd got together 
seventy pounds, which he left with Lucy, 
slug to save every shilling he possibly 
ould that she might join him when he got his 
apany, 
Puor Ind ! 
lied on the 
¥ all too 
_and the fatherless baby came into the world 
‘ore he was expected, 
rheri Mr, Bryant saw her she was penniless, 
Sie could fied no. work which would support 
nev aud the child without her leaving him, She 
coud obtain none well paid enough to provide 


Da 





He never lived to reach India, but 
voyage out,. The news came to 









up to Loudon on business, | 
1 was detained there some days, One night | 





But I always meant Westfield for 


7+) 
fortable and homelike we couldn’t bring oureelves | 


T can m:ke you a haudsome allow: | 








| 





roughly, and she was dangerously | 


| 


river, 


James Bryant was a man of fearless courage, 
he faced the illustrious grandfather and told 
bim the story. The peer offerel to take the 
boy if the mother gave him up utterly, and 
declared if the Honorable Mrs, Sasi! 


him with a separate home, and so---there was the 


claimed the pension due to her as an «Micer 


widow, he should at once demand 
| his grandson, 

The linendraper went stright back to the 
young widow, and told her ti 

“ There is only one thing to be duve,” he said, 
‘You must marry me, 
father to the boy, and only as your husband 
eare of you and protect you ayains 


simply. 


can J 


x a 
take 


e crue) terms 


this heartless man.” 
He was very different from the boy-husband 


she had worshipped so passionately, but he was 
good and kind, he had come t 
| hour of her bitterest need, and— so she accepted 


her in 


him and never. regretted it. 


Mr. Bryant announced his marriage at once, 


but for three whole years his business had to get 


ov without more personal supervision than could ! 
| be given to it at csonthiy fying visits. When he 
finally returned to Weston with his wife 
people declared Master Clifford Bry: 
remarkably fine boy 
suspected the child they imagined “ just over ' 


and 
ind 


gon 





for his age, but never 


two” was really turned three, and not the linen- 
draper’s own gon at all. 


No other babies came to Lucy Bryant ; she 


grew to love her elderly husband very tenderly, 
but she adored her only child, and the linen- 


draper, strange to say, adored him to». 


To make 


& fortune for Clifford, to restore him to the 
position that ought to have been his, had his 


noble 


relations 


done their duty, became Mr. 


Bryant’s one obj-ct in life. 


The 


linen-draper had never been a very 
sociable man. 


Cordial and friendiy to these he 


met, he yet accepted very few peop!e’s hospitality 


and 


offered very little. 


Thus it was by uo 


means difficult to keep Clitford aloof from th 


other tradespeople’ 
atood five miles out of Weston 
discouraged the boy’s going into 
as he grew up was very little 


at Mr, Bryant 
16 town, Clifford 
known in the quaint 








picturesque place where his stepfather’s busi- 
| ness was one of the oldest iu the High Street, 
| and hie mother’s pony carriage was familiar to 
every child in the place. 


He went to Rugby and Oxford still 


bearing 


his stepfather’s name, and only when it came to 


the choice of a profession did he 
It only confirmed him in 
Clifford had no taste for the bar or } 
physic, he hated the very 
his leanings were to a sc 


story. 


an author, 


hear his 
his wish 1 


own 
be 


ame of law an all 
lastic, literary life. 






Mrs. Bryant rejoiced at « choice which was uot 


likely to take her boy out of England 


linen draper was well pleased, because he delieved 
in Clifford’s talents, and hoped to see him famous, 


He settled a very liberal allowance on his step- | 


sop, and resolved that whenever Sir Hichard’s 


death made him master of 
as he put it, “set the place on its 


Westfield le would, 
; agai y 





and then scttle it on Clifford and his heirs for 


ever,” 


The prejudice of Honor and her mother, which 
led them to advertise the property for sale, nade 
it more expensive ; but then, as he told his wife, 


he could not have borne to think he | 


the widow and o 


His 


take possession as “Mr, Mandeville,’ 
recognise his relations at the 
deciared Cliff had not such ingratitude 


own idea 


an 





robbed 





hau. 

ad been that Clifford should 
and not 
Pines. ‘Lucy 
in him, 


and--she was right. 

“Then itll do you no good at all,” said the 
old man, with a sign of disappuintment; “and 
I only desired the place for your sake.’ 

“I have seen it once,” said Clifford feelingly, 
‘and though awfully neglected, it struck me as 


the loveliest spot on earth. 
to see Sir Richard on business, and j, a 


You had gone over 
raw 


schoolboy, was waiting for you in the trap. Jb 
must have been over ten years ago.” 
“ Indeed—that was the first visit [ ever paid 


to Wes 
ra 


tfield,” 
saw her,’ 


went on Clifford dreamily, 


Mandeville 


the custody of 


will be a 


. 


the 


was &! 


children, and as the Pinee ! 


The | 


RRC ee 
[« Miss Dane, I mean. I thought the was the 
, loveliest child T bad ever seen. She had a white 
frock, and she looked just ‘ike » fairy.’ 








| “She's pretty now,” returned bis father, “aad 
| she and her mother, too, are bot! real grit. Why 
| Lady Dane gave vp every peouy of her settle- 
| ment that the creditors might uct euler.” 

“ Have you been to Weatfield, intely 3” 

| “Not since the sale, It is Mr. Mandevill, 

| duty to look after the property now,” sud the old 
| man smiled at his little joke. 

“TI think,” said Clifford, pravely, “1 should 





rou 





> to go down there and jovk . 
paeple knew 1 was the new owner, 1 mean, 

‘Nothing easier, 1 have the name of a Lonmion 
firm who will undertake the whole scheme a 
repsirs, in fact, they were to send an agent down 
| last week and [T went to see them to-day and sign 








the contract, .. you come with me, tue head 
| partner is an old friend of mine and will keep the 
| secret. . . we'llappoint you ‘clerk of (he work 
j andihat means you can live at Wesifield while t 
| repairs go on und have every chance of seeing 


everyone round, 

“There's only one o 
smallest idea in what o < 
ewsist.” 





Neither had Mr, Bryaut, tut when the he 
partner of the contracior’s firm had heen con- 


sulted and told by the linen bh 
| was no object, he ‘ettled the matter at o: 
} saying that Clifford could have an assistan 
| of the works to coach him up iu the duties anc 
| fulfil them in hiv absence, 

} “And you'll uot reveal the irutt 
{ Mr, Bryant. 

“ Not I,” said the eontractor stoiling ; “it ha 
better be given oul that Mr, Clifferd is Mr, Man 
deville’s future agent, anc is residing on the epot 
soas to become acquainted witli his new duties 
There's a house juct outside the park gatec where 
the last iff lived, and I doen't doubt eume 


vert 
itt A, 


pleac'e: } 











woman in the village can be had in to do for 
| hit, 
| “Ig it anywhere near Ivy Nest? ’asked the new 


master of Westfield, 


ivy Nest is beyond it... Lady Dane’s new 
| house is close to che church, and a quar'er of a 
; mile from Westfield. 1 am told, poor lady, that 


she has never beon past the park gates since she 
| went through them the day after her husband's 
| funeral,” 
“T suppose the Nesi ts a decent place—fil fora 
lady !” said Clifford 
“Yes, it is a very pretiy 
|in its way, it is generally 
1] not stay lor 








ottage, quite a ger 

believed im Weston 

that the two ladies y long.’ 
. 2?” demanded Clifford “ t 








| 

| Why ! ‘should have 

thought they wou.a not care to more,’ 

The contractor smile’, 

; “Earl Ferrere has a gon of iwenty-four wl 
has been devoled to Miss Dane from childhood ; 

| the story goes, the yourg lady will become Vis 

} countess Eleton, as soon as a fitting interrol bas 


elapsed after Sir Richard’s Ce.th,.” 





CHAPTER Iii. 


THERE was only one sul.ject talked of at Weston, 
and indeed, in all Moorshire, the wouderful alter 
ations going on at Westfield, and the lavish exper 
diture of money made by the new owner, whom as 
yet no ose in the neighbourhood had seen 

Lord and Lady Ferrers, returning to the Cour 
early in July, found quite an army of bricklayers, 
painters, and papererr iu pos:eesion of Westfield, 
| while a dozen gardeners were busy with the lone 

ueglected grounds, and everywhere with a judi 
| cious use cf time and money were tryiny to repan 
|} the desolation brought about by the extreme 
| poverty of Sir Richard’s later life, 

The farmere and cottagers made no secret that 
they rejoiced at the change of landlornis, they had 
none of the traditional respect and reverence whic! 
tenants are supposed to feel for an old fawily 
even in its decay. ‘These people had seen Sis 
Richard ruined by his own extravagance, they had 
been ground down by the despotic sway of the 
agent he employed to wring the ulmort money 

















out of the property that could be got, and it would 
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ie not have beew human nature had they not rejoiced | ville’s agent if he pleases, though considering 
at the coming of s landlord well enough off to du | Bryant’s fortune, it’s surprising he needs to do 


hl duty by the 
do it promptiy, 
: Lady Ferrers atopped at the gate of a pretty 
farmho.se, midway between Westfield and the 
Court, not only out of compliment to the mistress 


property and generous enough to 














| anything 


| 


| that his son and heir was almost choking 


{ have spoken to him once or twice, 
and really he seeme quite geutlemanly aud well- 
educatedforhis position, Elston,” suddenly aware 

with 


what are you laughing 





suppressed merrimeut, “ 
~ hg 

The young Viscount smiled 

“ Have you forgotten the first year I was at 
college?” he asked quietly, “and how you and 


1 iay mother came up to hear the prize poem? 


of the farm, who had once been -her own maid 
but from curiosity as to the changes; the latter 
wotive induced her to alight and accept a cup of 
! lea. Souith’s delicious tea, 
ii "It’s x good day for us, my fary,” said the 
good woman, who waa as ready to talk as the 
Countess to listen; “ they do say Mandeville's 
enormously rich, any way he's given orders every 
house ou the property is to be put in good 
pair outside and in, fences and oui buildir 18 
well; my huabeud knows one of the contractor’ 
men, and he says his master never wishes to 
meet with a m liberal gentleman. It’s a | 
nd chance for us after Sir Richard.” 
Lady Yerrers lowered her voice, 
“Do t know it, Lady Dane and her | 
Caughte: It must be paintual to ther to feel | 
sryone rejoices tranger's coming.” 
Laty Dane's a gentle kindly 





adinitted Mra. Smith, © but you know, o 
he could do nothing for us, she knew wht i! 

was to want things bacly herself. 
Honor never come past here if they can helr 
wonder myself they did uo 
then Ivy; own,’ 
Aud have you seen Mr 


it; l 


N - +} ’ 
aveso 18 Lb 


Maudeville?” asked 





he Coun’ ess abruptiy. 
“ Not yet, my lady 
But has ot he been down at all?” 

‘he story goes, Mr. Mandeville’s 
uv Tudia, and that coming into 
rN he wanted buy an estate—1 
‘ » buy property he’s never 
even seen,” persisted Lady Herrera, “ uniess he is 


an Old man vants ft 








She and Miss ! 


You said, { fancy, it was the finest thing of its 
kiud you had ever listened to, and predicted a 
great future for the poet.” : 
Well!” the Earl did not in the least under- 
stand. “ What has this to do with old Bryant’s 





‘Ouly that Ae is the poet; he took a double 
first, and was the prizeman of his year, Our 
col] hasn’t bad such a fellow for ages, and to 
hear you say he was ‘ well educated for his posi- 

ion, almost staggered me,” 


“ All kinds of people go to Oxford now-a-days,” 
aaid the Countess, col ‘it doesn’t make a 


iw. “it 


aau a gentleman.” 
Lord Klaton looked straight into his mother’s 
face with his honest eyes; he was not a hand- 


me young man but he was good and true of 


| heart 


go to London, but | 


didn’t take Oxford to make Bryant a gen- 








tleman, mother,” he said simply, “for he 
one before be went there; he’s the finest fe 
going, sud the ouly wan I ever really wanted for 
a friend; f told him se once when my boat 
pset and he pulled we out of ihe water as 
calmly as if he had been a NewfoundJand dog.” 
* Aud of course he was gratified?” said the 


Earl ; © you are far too cordial, Elston,” 

* He waen’t gratified at all,” said Lord Fiston ; 
“he told me that his father was a linendraper, 
and the shop was a great deal too near my home 
for na ever to be iatimate. But I've never lost 
sight of Bryant ; I called on him in London ence 
or twice this spring; he’s making his way in 
journalism, aod will probably be a celebrity 
before he's thirty. I should say this uiysterious 
Mandeville was a friend of his, for T am positive 


t 











> has no need to take auclia post for the aake | 


of ita salary 
Lady Ferrer ked put out 
‘T beg you will not bring hirn here,” 
“Why t 





she enid, 











; snappishly, L should have his mother 

coming up to call ou me next, and [ daresay she 

| is some frightfully common old woman who takes 
anuff.”” 

Why, mamma,” cried Lady Agnes, “ Mrs. 

Bryant does uot look a day over forty, and she 


quite and only getile 
b + 
He's not old ty lady, a bit under thirty we | 
did hear.” , | 
Tha untess felt fate was inde kind in | 
sading a youag wealthy bachelor to live so near 
her ree 10 yeable girls, ¢£- on M 
Mandevilie w woderately presentable-here | 
thoughts ineiher channel as she saw a | 
tall distinguisiied looking man ia a well-eut sui 
feummer iweed n up the part nd walk 
» the house with the air of one quite at h | 
#) 
You have 9 visi M she began, ' 
“ That's our jogger, my lady ! We never have | 
me euch a thing before, but the contractors | 
i ved w isband as a favour to take in Mr. | 
rant: there's i her house fit for him to 


& ¢ 
re ia they say, and he's the pleasantest spoken 


or saw 
exclaimed my lady ; 


& Tuad i 


Bryant!" 


surely he’s 











tion to his } 


| mother to take a tt 


! » Weston linen draper who had 
t state.” 
my lady, 1 believe he's to 
I i sailiff and agent by and bye; 
e's gol ay now us head clerk of the works, 
1 so he haa to | 1 the spot.” 
Tshould aave thought he would go into the | 
: i th muutess coutenptuously, 
world be .| > sult ble,” 
we ather cross, there was 
© remarkaol; king young man likely 
» be prowling a the country all the 
omer; what if of brood took a 
y to him? it was very trying really 
lines. dre $ sons OUght not to look like gentle- 
H u, thought the much troubled Countess, and 
y in the world had nature made her children 
su Jifferent to herself { there was not one of the 
» breed from Elston himself to the smallest 
e nursery children, who possessed a fitting 
shave of what she considered proper price. 





idy Werrers waited til] the dessert was on the 
le, and the servan had retired, before she 
uched the subject of Mrs, Smith's lodger ; she 
{ rd seant sympathy from her familr. 


{ could not bear the idea of Bryant livin 


\ 1, and trying to force himeelf upon us a 
' © 9 ° > oe 9 . 
i nfessed the Ear ‘but this s 
Ne § rigst to earn hie ng a3 Mand 





drives the prettiest ponies in Weston.” 

“She must have married in her teens,” said 
Lord Elston, “for Clffurd is twenty-seven. I 
‘emember, when she t Oxford four yeas 
her for hie sister,’ 

Was the linendraper there, t: 

, thinking Oxford must be a 








asked Lady 
Ferre: very Radical 
e his devo- 
} me 
Mra. Bryant is 


“Yes ; and it was very pretty to ée 
eautiful wife. Don’t 

like that, mother, I assure you 

beautiful,” 

Lady Ferrers devoutly rejoiced 

Bryant had. no daughter, since 

ixiety about her son 

ave her long in her false securi 
the drawing-room very’ soon 

irn_ with him 


at 


hat Mrs 
was always 
Claude did not 
ty, he came into 
and begged his 
in the grounds; 


sane 


Pine 
>u 





the moon would soon be up and it was so sweet 
and peaceful in the: rden. 
They paced up a down for some time in 


” Liston said suddenly,— 


perfect silence, 1 
h aean to go over to lvy Neat to- 


lother, 
morrow.” 
* Slaude exclaimed the much troubled 
Countess, “it will be most imprudent ; living ina 
tiny cottage like that, Lady Dane can't expect 


yi men cali If y will be tanta 
mount to sg YoU mean to propose to Honor.” 


* That is just what [ do mean, mother; Iam 


ug u go it 
y+ } 
SAY Ta 


going over (o-morrow to ask Honor to be my 
wife,” 
“uy 


You will break my heart, Claude 


” Sle cry) ’ 
& penniless gtr] ju 


To marry 
at means ruin for you.” 


| He was not « 





“ Mother,”’ said the youug man, 
you make any objection to Honor herselt 

“ No—but-—-' 

“Then her only drawback is her poverty. If 
she and I are content to live quietly and do with- 
out many things you consider necessities, why 
should you mind?” 

“ Your father can’t make you a proper allow- 
ance,” said Lady Ferrers. “He is poor for his 
position, and there are so many children.” 

“The dear old governor says he can manage 
eight hundred a year, and J am sure we could dc 
with that. Mother, Honor Daue is ee proud as 
youare. 1am certain she wi'l refuse me unless 
I can tell her [ have your consent,” 

“} like Honor,” confessed Lady Ferrers, “ and 
Lady Dane is one of my oldest friends ; but 
Claude, you ought to do better.” 

He smiled. 

“I shall never marry any one but Honor. [ 
think I could win her if I could offer her a kind 
welcome from all my family. My father ha» 
warm liking for ber, The girls call her their 
epecial friend. It reats with you, mother, if | 
am to be hapoy or disappointed.” 

“J never thought she cared for you,” said 
Lady Ferrers, slowly; “she has never seemed to 
encourage your attentions,” 

“ Becouse she knew your wishes and would not 
be the cause of strife,” persisted Claude. 

He was her favourite child. Lady Ferrers could 
refuse him nothing on which bw heart was set. 
That waik in the rose-garden ended with @ pro- 
loving welcome should be given to 
Sir Richard's perniless daughter if she agreed to 
be Viscountess Elston. 

“ After all,” said the Countess with a sigh, 
“at least Honor has good blood in her veins, 
Lt is better than if you had fallen in love with a 
linen draper's daughter; and after your rhapso- 
dies to-night about Mra, Bryant, 1 am prepared 
for anything.” 

It wasa cloudless summer-day, and Claude 
awoke with a light heart the next morning. H: 
thought the one obstacle to his happiness re- 
moved, for he had always ascribed Honor’s cold- 


eagerly, ‘* can 


9” 
; 








mise that a 


ness to her knowing his mother’s ambition, 
vather than to her having any distaste for hin 
self, 


He cet, out for Ivy Nest in the highest spirits. 
nesited, but he honestly believed 


vin the girl on whom bis whole hea: 





th 
rs 


he should 
was set, 


Long ago they had been boy and girl friends. 
He had been nearly as intimate with Honor 


Dane as with his own sisters. It was only wheu 
she ‘‘ came out,” and his mother’s caution begau 
to fear their friendship might ripen into some 
thing warmer, that there had been any falling of 
of the old familiar intercourse, Somehow, after 
his firet year at College, there always seemed ¢: 
be difficulties placed in the way of his meeting 
his old playfellow. 

She was away from Moorshire at his coming 
age-ball, and later on the shadow of her fathe 


embarrassments seemed to prevent her going 
much inté society ; but poor Claude believed 


firmly he hed only to see her to make all amoot!: 
and of ove thing his mother assured him-~he hb 
Lo rival ! 

Honor | 
quaint parlou 
furniture. She looked more lik 
high degree, whom many men < 
their wife, than a penniless gi 
mother grudged bis affection, 

The months since her father’s death had be 
very peaceful ones ; the traces grief and au xte:) 
had left on her face were fast disappearing 201 
Claude thought he had never seen her lov: 
beautiful. 
“ How good of you to come and see us,” sai 
Honor, frankly. ‘‘ Mother is out, She will be 
so sorry to miss you!” 

“T shall hope to eee Lady Dane another time, 
Honor. My visit to-day is to you, my darling 
I think you must know how [ love you. I wan! 
you to be my wife, and let me try to make up 
to you forall you have suffered in leaving West 
field.” - 

She knew he meant just what he said, She 
knew that the young Viscount loved her with 


a. % 





received ¢ iscount in 
with its picturesque old-wor'' 
2 some maiden 
to m 


to Ww hom 









evired 





a 
bh 
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every f fibre of his honest heart, and tha 


all social slights ; but Honor Dane was too noble 
for the last two reasons to weigh with her. ‘T'o 
her the case was summed up in few words—she 
did not love Claude; therefore she could not be 
his wife. 

“T couldn’t do it,” she told him frankly, 


‘ooking at him with a strangely softened expres- | 2 v 
| year, it was my first aud his last. 


i in her beautiful eyes; “it is just like you to 


as his | 
wife she would escape from all pecuniary carea, ; draper at Weston is to b 


} 
| 


| regard 


think of it, Claude, when I am poor and exiled | 


from Westfield, but I could not take anything 
from you when I have nothing to give you back.” 

‘lonly ask your love,” he whispered, “ that 
to me is worth the whole world.” 

“if Lloved you I would risk everything,” she 
anawered. “J--f believe in love, and L think 
mine right 
mother’s disapproval and the sacrifices you might 
have to make ; but Claude, my dear old friend, I 
do vot love you. I am very fond of you, I'd 
eooner trust you than anyone in the world, but 
-—thatis not love. Why, only last week we heard 
that you were engaged to Evelyn Dunraven, and 
you know I was actually glad, because she is such 
1 dear little thing, and I knew you would make 
her happy.’ 

Claude felt nonplussed ; after this last confes- 
sion he could not pretend that Honor was 
I ist aken, and really loved him after all, 

“My mother told me to tell you she was pre- 
pared to welcome you as a daughter,” he said 
grave ly. ‘You know you have always been a 
special favourite of the Earl's. Honor, don't you 
think you can give me a different ans I will 
wa it so patiently rill you leara to love me.’ 

‘But 1 couldn't learn,” yeti the girl, “it 
aia because { do care for you as a friend, 
almost a brother, that IT know I sha!! never love 
you well enough to marry you.” 

“Tean’t bear to give up hope,” he cried 
pai sionately “ Honor, my darling, don’t think 
of me, it’s a mean sort of man that tries lo wie 
a woman through her pity, but do think of your- 


| 


make up to you even for your | 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Mande ville’sa agent. My 
Bryant has accepted | 


' 


self. You can’t go ou spending your life ia this | 


wretched cottage. You were born the heiress of 
Westfield and you can't spend all your days in 
genteel poverty; let me at least do what I can t 

brighten your life. As my wife you-——”’ 

‘ Aw ye ut wife I should be a rest! less, disconten 
edwoman,” she said grave! y, “for Ishould despise 
uyself. No, Claude, you must take my answer 

as final. Only let us part friends: mother and 
I have so few friends now, and the future looks 
éo blank.” 


lwonder vou og bear ¢ to settle here,” he | 
» painful to you bo see | 


answered, “Jt must? 
Westteld in a stranger’ s henda, 

“ We stayed here because this little house is 
ur own, and we could not bear to think of living 

mong strangers i in sume miserable cheap London 

uburb, we couldn’t heve afforded anything else,” 

“Hi e still held her h and and stroked it cares- 
singly, in apite of the fact that she had just re- 
fueed his love, it was a comfort to Honor t« 
nburden her heart to this old friend. 

“I try to be brave for mother’s sake,” she 
ud sadly, “ but it hurts me ; everyone praises 
ais Mr. ‘Mandeville, the tenants are delighted 
with him, everyone in the place extols his gener- 

y; they don’t seem toremember how poor my 
her was, Ae hadn’t money for improvements 
and alterations, he had to pinch aud scrape and 


| 
{ 


| curiosity you will give me a little infor 





| 


deny hit aeelf every possible thing to get along at | 


ul; praise of Mr. Mandeville is j so much 
ame to vs.’ 
Claude could not tell her 
3 hard-hearted, selfish man, who sacrificed every- 
thing aid everyone—wife and child included— 
) hisreck) essextravagence, he only said gravely- 

{ know it must be very painful for you, but 
Honor, [ think this Mandev ille mans be & 
Rood fellow, and its better for the place that he 
should be liberal,” 
ae the ie aun odious, self-made trades- 

* said Honor, coldly, “ no one has seea him, 
‘ ut { am prepared to find him a vulgar 
parveru,” ’ 

“J ve never heard even the whisper of such a 
thing,” answered Lord Elton, ' What has put 
the idea into your head ?” 


ber father had been 


ns 





' 
' 


{ 
} 


| noon; the yourg man 


| may come in fur a 


gon of that 
his agen{.”’ 
Bryant ¢” 


“Young Bryant, 


* Oh, have 

* Never, 
poor, Claude, but we are not reduced t 
with tradespeople.” 

“IT am afraid [ shall shock you, Honor, | 
Clifford Bryant as the tines 
We were at Oxford together for one 
He saved my 
wned ; 


you seen, 


associate 


ever met. 


life when t was in danger of being dri 
but it wasn’t that attracted me to him. He has 
a nameless fascination I can’t expiamw, If « 
he had been willing we should have been i 
mate friends,” 
And wouldn’t he? I 


iubi- 


hould have 


| must be a great advantages to him 


” 


& man as you. 

“ Ah, Honor,” 
sort of reverenve for rank was 
Clifford Bryant was the prizewan of hia 
the most brilliant scholar they’d ha: for years. 
There's no society in London that wouldo't 
welcome him on his own merit 
a word about his parents 
| prised he should care to spen 


said Lord Elston, quietly, 
exploded long ago 


confess I am esur- 

even % 
pression is they 
must be old friends, and 
the post from sheer goodwill 


” 


CE APTE! 
1 + 


(8 lodger had = visitor that after. 
“went up,” fifty per ceat. 


ushered Vis- 


Mrs. Smrrt 


in his landlady’s esteem when she 
count Elatou into his sittiag room. 

“Well, old man,” was Claude’s greeting, 
“what in the world has induced you to rusticate 
down aote hie 

“Private reasons,” said ( 
which took all offence out ot 
interest no one but myself.”’ 

“T expected as much. Do you othe 
whole neighbourhbod is on the 4 ive to 
see your employer-—és he your employer, by the 
way ?--if you've the slightest piry fe 


2 
smile 
‘which 


ifford, with 
he rewark, 


about this myste:ious Mr, Mandeville, 80 
may allay their anxiety 

Clifford laughed heartily. 

‘The truth is, Elston, there’s next to nothi: 
to tell about Mandeville, 1 don’t ti ; 
very bad sort of fellow.” 

“Is it true thet he is young and uomar: 

‘He's under thirty and a bachelor, but he 
not a warrying maa,” 
* Rich ¢” 

Ciiff ehrugged his shoulders. 

“ When thiogs are put straight here the pro 
perty will bring in five thousand 
won't have much more at present, 
large fortune later on,’ 
despised. 

sixth of 


“Five thoueand a-year is not to be 
sontemplated matrimony on about a 
that income,” 
“T heard you 
gratulaie you?” 
“T have no cause for congratulation. 
won't have me. I don’t know why I 
and Elston pulled himself together with a sigh 
“but I feel awfully down. 
settled in India (he’s got some governme 
there) ; I think I shall go out and spend a few 
morths with him. I can’t st»y here, the whole 
place seems dul! and weariao me.’ 
And there is no chauce of Misa D. 
ing her mind?” 
“Not the slightest 
guess who it was!” 
“7 heard in London that yo 
Sir Hichard’s daughter! Of 
Clifford drew himself up haughtily, 
know the young lady. She would 
regard me fa on the same level as her 
but from the fact of 
tious with Sir Riebard, 
strange interest in Mixa Dane. 
“ She is the noblest woman in the world,” said 
Claude; “but I can's bear to think of her 
future. Fancy her and her mother draggi 


7 


were engag May [ con- 


She 


ne chang- 
How did you possibly 
court e,” 
“T do not 
" obably 
rvants 3; 

I have 


” 


nor his father eitber. We may be | 
T 


fellow i have | 


only 


‘ that 


college, | 


vithout asking | 


year as j 


a-year, He | 
though he | 


teil you, or | 


I've got an uncle; 
t post | 


were engaged to 
and | per 


my father’s business rela- | 
viways taken a ! 


g!than she ever recollected thev 


out their lives in that poor bar tit le cott 

with rather less to live on than a city clerk | 

there’s no one they would take help fron 
hey are both desperately proud.’ 

ferd Elaton stayed an hour talkiog 
friend, and then he went home to tell his movhe: 
| the news of his rejection 

Lady Ferrers was divided between relief and 
indignation, Ib was a great comfort to her that 
Claude was saved from the perils of an impru- 
marriage ; but she was bitterly angry tat 
! a penniless girl should have refused him. 

*\ suppose Mias “pun expects to 
duchess,” was her bitter comment, 

“She expects to bo an old maid,” 
Claude simply, “ ur nless she marres a maa she 
loves, Honor is old-fashioned enough to belie 
in love.’ 

“Well,” and the C gave a sigh o 
relief, “of course you had better go away for 
a time, vot that you would be in any danger of 
meeting her, for she aod Lacy Dane decline 
all invitations.’ 

“They could 
mourning.’ 

“They can’t afford to visit,” said Lady 
“two hundred a year does not leave 
where do you think 


‘ 


t se 


) 
; cent 


yyntess 


hardly accept any in their deep 


| Ferrers ; 
much margiu for dresa— 
you'll go, Claude #” 

The Viscount explained 
trip to India, Lady Ferrers was delighicd. 
Her husband's sister bad married very well 
| Lady Jerome possessed two daughters who were 

co-heiresees, Why should not one of hie cousins 

console Claude for Honor Dane’s rejection} 

She threw herself heart and poul inte her son's 

plans, with the result that after an exchange 

of cablegrains with Lord Jerome, Lord Histon 
went up te London to purchase what he 
| required for nye yvovage, and sailed within o 
fortnight of bis visit to ivy Nest, 
Claude being cut of the way, Led 
could afford to think of oth eop) 
j} on the anes, and teld chem of her sou 

She did not exactly thank ticno: 

him, but her maoner was valiy 


his desire to take a 


y Ferrera 
called 
"3 voyagt 
for refuaing 
kind and 
t that 


their | 
mation | 


the following n 

lay, “it ig just the 

, I want to see for 

there.” 

| “TI thought we agreed 

how near we are t 

Dana; “be persuaded, 

there. I there quite 

strange workmen about, they may 

you, or even accuse you of trespassing.’ 
“JT want t Zo,” said flonoer gently, 

t's Bank holiday no one will be working. 

“Mr, Mandeville’s Jabovters are icaported 

London, and so are sure to keep Bank hol 

re will be no ove abou 
ald plat 


ders have « 


believe 


“ 


religious 


I feel aa it wee the ¢ 


—you know they asy the b 
tracted to get everything finished before 
maa, 80 this perhaps, my on) 

Lacy Dave gave up the poin 
the idea, but Honor |} eet eo wh 
languid Jately she could not bear te oppose any 
wish of here 

“Take aa 
threatening. I am 
ne to last.” 

‘Oh, mother, 
umbrella and went 
hali, brighter 
| weeks, ; 


Honor had 


dear, the sky 
rwhing wa 


umbreila, 
sfraid the mic t 
it's lovely,” but she tov! 
blithely through the 
looking than ehe had doue 
rredicted, the London labourers 
vy.’ When she had passed 
2 gates she found the grounds 
while not a single human 


wetly deserted 
folding which had 


reature appe: Seay on the se 
been put up round the bouse, 
Migs Dane was in the mood to 
ng unfavourably with the past 
he had walked far she d to confess 
| that waa something attroctive in wel 
| kept gravel-paths and carefully mown vel “et 
j lawns, The gardens locked more beautiful 
and as she 


ropare every 
But before 
was force 


there 


een a eS 
i ed 


= 
a 


: ae tte ‘ 

bel bbe Pee Lae. 
Fas t+ tee eats 
tending prey lee ee atialtink 
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oked at the wealth of flowers around her she | 





reve a little aigh to the remembrance of the | 
tiny slip of ground at the rear of Ivy Nest which, | 
having for years been devoted to cabbeges and | 
potaties, boasted po flowers at all except the few 

ber own hands had planted. It was too late in | 
the season to sow seeds when she went to the | 
Nest. She was too proud to ask for cuttings | 


from her neighbours. The Nast was five miles 
from a foriss’s shop, and so Hower bad had little 
chance of making her garden a thing of beauty 
How mother would enjoy these flowers, and to 
think they just blossom for nobody ; it is waste 
Mr. Mandeville might just as well have left the 
grounds as they were for auother y 
nd she went on half dreaming til 
eat carved door of oak, which 


1 always stood wide open. 


she reached 
in her father’s | 
There was no 






out, Dot a single sign of human life e 
door etood open just as it had always doi and | 
ffonor went through it, quite forgetting that she 
Was passing & atraner'a house aad ovghé 
well bring on herself an unpleasant reminder vf 
the fac j 

All the furniture bad been sold when Lady | 
Dane left Westfield, but there was strange 
charm to Honor in rambling through the deserted 








roums. She knew frora local gossip that Mr. Man- 
le’s alterations consisted chi fly in restoring | 

rating the principal apartments end 
ebuilding the left wing which, excepting | 
& very few rooma, had long been considered ¢ 
i given over $9 the occupation of | 
nd -—— rats | 
ided the left wing, but she explored i 
the aiain part of the house, decided that her | 
mother's boudoir (which was superbly redecorated | 
aud was now hung with pale biue silk) was a great j 
teal too good for any stranger, and that the craw- | 
ing room was uiterly spoilt by the addition of two | 





and rede 





ar. | 














new windows ; from there she mounted higher till 
sie reacusd the room, which, in her childhood h | 
been called the nursery. 

ange inypulse made her turn the handle of | 


go in, A -surpriseawaited her, the 
furnished and evidently in daily use, s 
le, two or three chairs, and a couch, & 
ocked book-sheif, and a thick warm carpet } 
foor, gave an air of homely comfort to the 















bending over a vase of flowers to 

fume, reflected that caretakere | 
to make themselves comfort 

' 


oman haa gone aff to 
ell sit 
air, L wish I had one as lux | 


i * 
Wh At 


She was resting in a big ‘ grandfather’ sort of 

















6 
rclo » the oy indow whey the sound of 
footateps rade her turn her head and listen care- | 
fully ; yea, e 1e was certainly coming up the | 
a airs ; to he discovered here, even by a atrange | 
c uk was not to be thouzht of even for a } 
mowent, but where could she go’ To retreat was 
impussible without meeting the comiag strauger 
face to face ; there were two other rooma on the | 
same foor anda fight of stairs ascending to the } 
2cided it would be better to take | 
‘ure in tneve laat until the caretaker was settled | 
a 4 ren ahe could s quietiy down again 
30, less of the dust and dirt (evidentiy the 
Workia had not yet reached the attics) she 


} « snutie 
up the narrow winoing 








| dieturbed him ; it 


' thing reserobling a human voice; 
| banged and a great quietnese 


} gravely, “and then you will be able 


Ye t door she came to, and was just 
cong erself ou her escape when some- | 
hia fying towards her; dodging to 
av the ground and the heavy | 

€ige ed on the iop ol pinning her | 

th d making it utterly impossible 
t x , while a burning sensati 
ur mt convinced her that ehe hu certain x 
bined he wT even if th nit ry WAS no- ; 
thing worse, while the wind, wh hed already 
ions r such l service, banged the attic door 
© with a tremendous ise, thus shutting her 
ff from sll hape of rescue, ; | 
iYord Bryant had been over to Weaton « 
the previous Saturday to stay at the Pines; he 
had returned early, ae he had several business 
ers write that even; Jip his literary } 


pucuits couch interrupted at Mra, Smith’ 








. . - | me : A % *¢ 
people seemed determined to intrude upon his | easily carry you down to the next floor if you 
vlitude, he had fitted up Hovor’s old nursery as | will let me try.” 


a study, choosing it because it was far removed 
from the scene of 


the workpeople’s operations, | 


Honor thought of her mother, even now 
anxious at her long delay, thought of the agony 


and therefore he could enjoy comparative quiet. | she was bearing and yielded. 


He feit more at esse there than in his “ parlour ” 
at the farm, where the sounds and atir of bustling 


domestic work went on all day long ; and theugh 


| normainally Mr. Maneville’s clerk of the works 


j 


“Yf you do not mind,” she said awkwardly, 
perhaps that would be best.” 

Clifford raizved her as gently as though he had 
been used to carrying invalida all his life, and 


and future ageut, Clifford had no mind to desert | bore her quickly downstairs ; she had no time 


bring him fame, 

He had left bie valiee at the farm, and throw- 
ing hia hat and light overcoat on to a chair, he 
moved to the writing-table when a sudden noise 





diately above his study. Some heavy body had 


| 
; 
| 


xe from the room imme- | 


evidently been dislodged by the wind and fallen | 


of this Clifford felt certain he had heard some 


followed, 
But Mr. Msndeville’s agent could not 1 
letters. 


He felt a dim presentiment that 


something 


| had happened, sad that upstairs, within a stone's 
| throw of him, so to say, there was a human 


reature in distress 
Clifford hed been up those attic ateps only that 
orniug, and he felt certain that the three doors 


daresay the caretaker has been holiday making, 
and of course it would be the easiest thing in the 
world for tramps to get into the house and creep 
upstairs for a night's lodging. I don’t particu- 
larly faney « hand to hand conflict with a tramp, 


then the door 


aetitle to | 
his literary work, he could not even begin hie | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 





| his per which he still believed would one day | to realise the strangeness of the proceeding til! 
| he 


Jaid her carefully on the sofa in -her old 
oursery and asked gravely .-~ 

Will you tet me send the old caretaker to 
ou? She might be able to do something to re- 
lier: your f ot,” 
‘But can you find her—isn’t this her room?” 
“ No, she lives downstairs ; she went out this 


| with a crash to the Goor, while besides the noire | morning, but I expect she is back by vow.” 


Left alone, Honor closed her eyes and there 


lay silent cuspense longing for home, and yet 
feeling dimly conscious there were serious obsta- 
cles in the way of her getting there. 

A respectable motherly woman soon appeared, 


the cawe from London, and eo was a perfect 


I 
ion ata glance, aod with a pair of sharp 
rs soon cut away the shoe and stocking, thus 


; Stranger to the young lady, but she took in the 





tug 





‘ reiieving the pain at once, for the ankle had 


} 


| 
| 


but anythiog’s better than staying here thinking | 


there may be someone upstairs in need of help 
that I can give, so here goes!” 
He walked quickly upstairs, opened the door 


of the room immediately over his atudy_and 
looked ic, 

Shen an utter bewilderment seized him ; 
stretched motionless ou the floor, huddled up 
in a forlorn little black heap, wag a young girl, 
while on the top of her was the heavy chimney- 
board ueually placed against the fireplace. 








ypening the door had 






heav 


| bad it struck the girl avd felled her to the ground 


heneath 


ry r 
iret 


its weight, or had she loeb her footing 
Well, in any case he must help her first, 
and let this question reet, 

Going close up to her he said, gentiy,—- 

“ T am afraid you are very much hurt ¢” 

No answer. Had she fainted ! 

“J will raise this board,” wer 
{ hope you will Gnd 
hurt.” 

I think I have broken my foot,” said the 

gil slowly ; “it feels on fire, aod I can’t move 
o> 


that you ars not 


muct 


' ifford grasped the tacts at once; there was | ©"! : A tae 

no glass in the window-panes, and the sudden | + © ep some always handy for the master likes a 
| gust of wind caused by 
j ged the chimney-board and made it fall | 
y to the ground ; this much wae clear, but | 


} 


swollen so terribly, that the pressure of the foot- 


oh uae : Ni chut > how then could ; | gear had been almost unbearable. 
rc thO Wop Were — oy ie ben could one °F |” “It’s not broken, Misa,” said the good woman, 
the hang dees it b ee neue bi . : a : . : 
pe fa 5 a ee ee re “but it’s a nasty sprain; I can do it up for you 
BCS f ‘ i 1 tear 1 m 
F si >. «7 | in cold water bandages, and then, perhaps, you 
‘I think I'l go and see,” he retlected; “T | ges; n, P ps y 


could drive home, You've come over to see the 
place, I take it; there’s been a many folks from 
Weston to day.” 

It was not pleagant to be taken for a sigh 
gazing shep gitl out for a holiday instead of a 
disinherited princeas, but Honor passed this over 
seeing no offence was meant; she supposed the 
Weston people had all retired before she arrived 


| unless the young man who came to her aid was 


| 
| 
' 
i 
{ 
; 
\ 


| 


| 


i 


| 
‘ 
} 
} 
\ 
' 
' 


} 
j 


one of them, and sie thought he con!d not be, 

She submitted passively to Mre, Jarvis’s minis- 
trations, and felt much better when her foot was 
swathed ia wet rags and then wrapped up in @ 
soft shawl of the caretaker’s own, which she 
promised to return the vex day, 

* You look a little faint like, Miss,” said good 
Mrs. Jarvis, “Vil go and get yous cup of tea; 


’ 


cup when he’s here in the afternoon.” 
Mr. Mandeville * 

Honor had no time to wonder, for at that 
moment, after a discreet tap at the dvor, her 
friend-in- need entered. 

{ hope you are feeling better,” he began, ae 
Mre. Jarvis departed im search of the tea, “ I ara 
sorry to say none of the men sre about, so I have 
not been able to send a mesaage to relieve Lady 
Dane's anxiety, but it is not much after six 


T }y 
suc she t 


t on Clifford, | o'clock, aad if you will allow me to drive you 
to get up; | home, I think you will reach Ivy Neet betere sh 


| is seriously alarmed,” 


| 


‘* Butit will be giving you so much trouble,” 
eaid poor Honor, whom this offer relieved of her 
worst fears, 

“ Netat all; there is a lame boy who can har- 


Olifford Bryant raised the heavy chimaey- board | ness the pony, though he would be a poor hand 


| in his strong arms and carried it to the other end 
| of the room, then he came 


back to Honor’s side 
“Will you let me try to help you up?” he 


' asked, kindly; “it may be painful, but y 
cannot possibly remain on this bard, dusty 
floor 


He cov 
eyes, but she 
itterly bewildered took hold of her 
nd tried to life her to her feet, but a sob of pair 
wade him desist, 





| 


you | there 


| 


d see the tears swimming in her blue | quietly, and wonderivg more avd more who 
made no answer, and Clifford | could be, 
right hand | 


' 
i] 
' 


‘jt only [ could get you downsta'rs to the 
next floor,” he said amxioi “ there ie a sofa | 





ad you could reat on tl till foot is 
better. Lam afraid that te 
on it.” 
“I think it did, and I feel brnised all 
Whatam I todo? I must get home.” 
"J think,” he tried hard to make the preposal 


your 
ible board fell right 
g 





over, 


a8 though it was the most natural matter of | eyes teld of intellectual powers. 
', where i course thirg that she should accept it, “ I could | were good and well-cut ; his hair black and curly. 


at toking a message. I fear,” and he flushed like 
a girl, “lL must ask you to put up with me as 

our coochman, for I gave my man a holiday and 
really seems no one about capable of hold- 
ing the reins.” 

“J shall be very much obliged,” said Honor, 
he 
He epoke as ove having authority at 
Westfield, but he could not be even the foreman 
whom the contractors had sent down. He spoke 
and moved as a gentleman; from his well cut 
tweed suit to the signet ring on bie fing +, + very 

hing wbout him bad the stamp which mks the 
elongings of those gently-born ; while now that 
Honor had time to lock at him, she thought 
he was the handsomest man she hed ever met. 
Tall and stalwart, six feet two in height, and 
broad-shouldered, he looked full of strength, 
while his broad open brow, his dark ivtenee biue 
His features 
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About his mouth was a peculiar expression, half 
cynical, halt tender, 

Honor, who flattered herself she was a judge 
of faces, decided he could be bitte:ly sarcastic 
when provoked, but that be would be very gentle 
and loving to his wife, She wondered if he was 
married, and what his wife was like, 

To Honor Dane strength was most attractive. 
Per haps it was Lord Elston’s diminutive stature, 
puny build and general insignificance, which had 
made it se impossible for her to care for him 
She had always felt a sort of protecting pity for 
Claude. 

No woman could have “ pitied ” this tall young 
giant, who took the tea-tray from Mrs. Jarvis, 
and himself winistered to her hands as gently as 
though he had been used to taking care of people 
all his life, 

“The carriage is ready, sir,” said Mra. Jarvis ; 
“bub how will the young lady ever manage thoee 
stairs?” 

“T think with my stick and your arm ahe will 
contiive to get cown somehow,” said Honor’s 
friend in need, presenting her with a heavy 
blackthorn etick, whose support she found very 
ueeful, even while she wondered why its master 
had not offered his own arm instead of ihe care- 
taker's, 

Clifford went on in frovt to see that si! was 
ready. He did nct eee Honor press haif-a-crown 
juto Mrs, Jarvis’s hand, but as they reached the 
carriage he heard her thank the old w man for 











her kindness, and promise to return the shawl | 


at ouce, 

“She won't thank me when she finds cut who 
I am,” was bis mental reflection, as he helped 
Honor into the little low carriage, “Shall I tell 
her, or leave other people to enlighten her.” 

He took his place by her side and drove off. 
The soft evening air fanned her tired face. She 
was very foud of driving, and had not entered 
a carriage since she left Westfield. She leant 
back in her corner enjoying to the full the 
pleasant balmy breeze. 

Clifford maintained an absolute silence ; he the 
frst time in his life he did uot know what to 
gay. 

It was as though he bad two selves. One which 
wished to denounce Honor Daue for her pride 
and s2rogance, and to assure her that his good 
jd father was the equal of any born aristocrat; 
that he himself would never presume on this 
chance meeting to claim ber acquaintance: while 
the other was full. of remorseful. tenderness 
towards the girl who had suffered so terribly 

‘rough her father’s selfishness, and who kad 
s‘olen over that day (like a disivherited prinvese 


visiting the kingdo m which had exiled bes) to | 
; just what you are thinking. He ia 


take a glimpse of the home she had joved so weil. 
This silence oppressed Honor; she could not 
uneratand it, At last, ae they drew very near 
tvy Nest, she said i euddenly, -— 
‘lL hope you will come in and let my mother 
hank you for your great kindness,” 
“T need no thanks,” ssid Chfford quickly. 
Any other man in my place would bave done as 
much, © nly I happened to be there,” 
“lam glad you were, Fancy if I had had to 
etay in that awful place all night,” ° 
‘It wauld not have been ae bad aa that, 
Jarvis and his wife go round the house and ex- 
plore every room before they retire for the night ; 
© it would have been only two.or three heure 
deiay.”” 
_ “But mother would have been frantic, aud I~ 
{ was getting horribly frightened.” 
‘ Iv was an unpleasant experience,” 
mitted gravely, 
t had never 


t 


he ad- 
been to Westfield befors,” 


why, since we left it; 
would be nobody about, and I did so lung to see 
tlie pete old place again.” 

“Tt am very sorry your visit should have 
ended so painfuily }’ \” 

“It looks go: lovely,” said Honor a little 
a ‘Does not it seem hard it ehould 

e.ong to aman who does not even trouble to 
come and look-at it. I beg your pirdon,” she 
added with a wan ® * perhaps you are a 
friend of Mr. Maudeville’s.” 
“In a tense am,” said Clifford, quietly, “ for 





said | 
, tepelled to confidence she hardly knew ; 
but { thought there 


| he catches cold whenever he gets wet. 


(presently, “ 








— 





‘we have been together a great deal, Miss Dane 
I must not enjoy your kindness under false pre 
tences; if you krew my name you wonld no 
more thiuk of talking to me as an equal than if] 
were poor o'd Jarvis.” 

Honor turned to him with a be wilder 

* T don’t understand,” she said sharply, 
are you }”’ 

"Tam Cl 


’ 


‘ed face. 
“Who 
ifford Bryant, son of the linencdraper 
at Weston,” he answered, as they stopped at 
Ivy Nest, “ Believe me, Miss Dare, [ kno Ww what 
your feelings are, and I I © ould rot have inf 
my company ov you ever for this short time if 
I could ha 1 
you safely,” 

Honor said not « single word. Lady Dane 
and the servant had come out atiracted by the 
sound of the carriage, Between them Honor 
was lifted cut and assisted”into the house, 
Clifford drove off'so repidly, that he was out of 
sight when Lady Dane came back to offer her 
grateful thanks, 


CHAPTER V., 

THERY are sprains—and sprains. Some simply 
require a few days rest, and then are cured ; 
others are tedious, and dreg on fur weeks, before 
their unlucky victim regains @ full use of the pact 
affected. 

Honor's ankle belonged to the last category. 
The doctor called in by Lady Dane the next a 
declared plainly it was a “nasty sprain,’ but it 
had been well end promptly attended to, Pro- 
vided she kept entirely to the sofa for two or 
three weeks he saw vo reason tu fear bad results, 
but she required te be very careful and must cn 
no account atiempt to walk too s:on., 

And Honor loved walking above all else. It 
was the one pastime she had been able to enjoy 
freely in spite of their altered fortunes. She 
thought mothing of walking eight miles or even 
ten, When e).e wae dull or io low epirits a long, 
lonely tramp was ber best restorative, now she 
was cut off from this when he most needed it. 

The fir: t week or two Lacy Dane attributed 
her chiid’s low epirits physical pain; then as 
Honor’s ankle grew stronger, and certainly gave 
her no pain to speak of, the mother took a fresh 
alarrca, Had she made a misteke and sent _ 
Lord Histon, net guessing that she loved hir 

Se meching of this fear she hinted to ion or 
one afternoon, about a foitnight after the acci- 
dent, and she met with a prompt devial, 

“I wouldn’t marry Claude even if he could 
give we back Westfield,” caid Honor impatiently, 
“Oh, yea, don’t look ‘shocked manana, 1 know 
good aud 
true and its very noble of him to wish to m arry 
a penniless gir!, but if l ever have a husband it 
must be someone | could look up to. Clavde 
always seems to me like a good little boy, aad 
I know if I had to spend my life with him, I 
‘hould despise him first and enn by hating 


“Good looks are not everything, dear,” said 
Lady Dane, gently; she was thinking of ber hus- 
band, who in his youth had been considerea the 
handsomest man in Moorshire, 

“No,” agreed Hovor, irritably, * but it’s not 
only that Claude is plein, he’s not clever. He 
can’t enter into heaps of things that I care for 
very much, and he isn’t a bit manly. He can't 
hunt, or shoot, or skate, because it tires him, and 
One 
would always have to be runping after him with 
a waterproof and paloshee, 
should be strong aud able to do anything.” 

She gave a little sigh. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the strong arms that had carried her down 
from the old attic and never seemed to feel her 
weight, how useful those arms would have been 
to her during this wearisome fortnight, when 
she had been practically a prisoner to her own 
bedroom because there was no one strony enough 
to convey her up and downstairs, 

“You have never told me yet how you 
sprained your ankle, Honor,” eaid Lady Dane, 
nor who that young man was who 


brought you home, Iam sere 1 never saw him 


. befcre, or I should not have forgetten his face, | Farmer Smith, who was particularly buay that 


2 found anyone elee capable of driving 


Nicted |} 








Now, I think a aan | 





He is the handeoknest ' va n for a 
long time, I wonder be hag uot been here t 
inguive after you.” 

Houor’s face flushed h vexation, ehe bad 


on, ehe 
expected Ci if rd would certainly do that, and ns 
the days wore on and he did nut appear, a 

feeling of u inated anger and di-appointment had 
-led in her heart. 


etrang: 






rab 
“ He would haid'y presume,” she caid coldly ; 
“he must know he is greatly beiow us. It was 
young Bryant, mother, Mx, Ma: devi Nes future 
bailiff, and the son of inen-drapey at 
Weston.” 
The mother’s answer by no means pleared 


Honor, 








“J wieh I hud known it. I should like to have 
thanked him for all the kind fi rbesrance | 
father showed ws ; and dear (Mr. Vesey Las only 
lately told me thi-), Mr. bryant waa the canse of 
our getting such a good price for Weetfeld. It 
was he who mentioned the property to Mr 
Mancerille, who appears to be a friend vf bia,” 

Houor shovk her head defiantly 

“Deperd upon it he had some abject of bts 
own to gain. These comraon people are it 
capable of disinierested kindne 

Lady Dane was not convinced, but she he'd 
her tongue; experience had taught her it wa 


useless to argue with Honor, 

It was very dull at Ivy Nest for anyone unab'e 
to walk nf and downstairs, Honor passed ber 
days on a sofa drawn close to the window, anc 
Lady Dane an ofed every leisure moment to her 


but the widow was not au amusing col panion 
and Honor had never loved reac me so if wag ne 
wonder that time hung heavy on ber hands. 





the only giris with whom she 
had tenet intimate, could not fc give her for the 
rejection that had sent “ dear C! 4o India, 
30 they disposed to visit her. Long 
before ehe came downstairs Honor wae wea 
death of being helpless, and even promotion to 





aude” 


were not 





y to 
io 


her parlor brought her no reol relaxation, for 
welking was etiil impossible, and even if Undy 
Dane’s modest income had permitted of Iyring a 


carriage, there was no such rg ag f& livery 
stable within some miles, 

*T should be betier if I could go out,” Honor 
said, plaint aie | one day; “I have lo ked out of 
this window till I am sick of everything I can eee 
from it. J ata tired of the old ‘hare et 
want to go somewhere where I can ’t eee it.” 

Lady I lane said nothing then, but a litt le later 
she went out ona private expedi ition to iarmer 
Swith’s, She knew he porsessed a light chaise 
in which his wife went to market, and she thought 
it possible he might be willing to hire it out for 
a few hours, Anything was better than letting 
Hoxvor fret herself to death at her coufinement 
to the house, 

The farmer was ve y courteous to the widow 
of his late landlord, but he could me t help her. 

“No one with a bad fox t could climb up into 
our gig, orl I'd be proud to lend it you, my lady 








and my boy, Ben, should diive w bareicd 
liked,” 
Lady Dane looked at the gig, which seemcd to 


her an aggressive height, and confessed Farm 
Smith was right. it would have been an effort 
for her to clamber up to that awkward perch 
For Honor it would be quite impos: ible. She was 
going avay disappointed when an inspiration 
seized the farmer. 


" Look here, my lady,” and he removed a cover 
disclosing to view the pretty low basket cam iage 
in which Honor had been brough hom 2 that 
fatal Monday. “That's more the tli 

“That is just what [ wanted ‘she said 


admiringly ; ‘ "and what a pretty little carrisye it 
is, Wil! you let me hire thie {” 
Farmer Smith rubbed hia head. 


“It’s not mine, my lady, or you ch ould have 
the use of it with pleasure; but it belengs to 
young Mr, Bryant, he’s s lodgir ¢ bere, and | 10 
doubt if I spcke to him he'd not be sgaimet my 
using it to take Miss Honor a few drives but ; 
here he comes bimself.” 

Lady Dane had not her daughter’s pride. She 
put out her band and chook Clifford's ar thong? 
he had been an old friend, while she thanked hina 

wormly for his kindness in bringing Honor home. 
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’ : n i mis ’ 1 ' } 
\e8 
af I } "16 ] ‘ 
mild | eal ui i heey 
i } , 
Loougat 2 t 1 ita siverty 
Phank 1, she « not get on very fast, an 
the ! to the house tries her sadly. | 
eame here to sea it Jcould not hire Smith's gig 
1 \ e he ? 1 te AY ay Ves he ine fo 
cl of scene 
n't think ef ul i into the giy,’ 
avd ifford but my pooy rri is quite 
ir disposal, 1 n accept the ! it 
t ylusie 
m2 are very kind, i ould be new lif 
to Hon bu 
Bat {oink weul 0 epterit if & 
ce y min 
‘Indeed, Mr. Bryant, | know how k tis of 








you. I have long wished to thank your father 
‘ arosit u ut [ have had no chance. 
You ouat forgive my daughter if she seems to you 
lish and prejudice y 2 she was our only 
hiid aud we spoilt he so much that the last few | 





s have bee 
tif rd smiled 


1 terrible awakeaing for her. 





Don't say another werd, Lady Dane, the 
pony t yourdisposal. Iam only 
wood oan Manage to induce Miss 
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he sto a abrupt): t Honor, and | extreme fineness of its execution, and the woman 
raising his hat esked if si ; ter, | who brought the parcel confasaed it was not 
Mi ) i you,” she answered, | her own doing, she only carried it to and fro for 
i am quite well again, her old mistress, Lady Dane.” 
kit,” said Clifford, bluntly, “you | Honor had grown white to her very lips. 
“ had been il! for weeks.” | “You have your reward, Mr. Bryant. ‘My pride 
“It is five weeks sin sprained my ankle,” | has fallen low indeed I feel dragged down to 
replied Honor, “aud I dout think I am a good | the dust. I looked down on your father because 
ha earing pain. he was io trade, and all the while my own mother 
You are better at inflicting it was killing herself by taking in plain needlework; 
Mr. bevant,” and the girl's face grew crim- | she was ju rat one of his ‘ hands,’ ” 
son, “what do you mean? Have you followed “He will never tell anyone,” said Clifford, 
me here to insult me?” | warmly ; “he has a great respect and almoat 
He winced, but Clifford was not the sort of | veneration for Lady Dane. I assure you there 
inan to be silenced by a girl's anger is no house where her misfortunes have excited 
“T did uet follow yc he said, coldly, “but | more real sympathy than ours, My mother 
Lean t deny Lam glad to have met you. Some- | remembers her coming home a bride, and says 


one ought tos 


peak to you, Miss Dane, and there 
seems no one ele brave mugh to face your 
indignation. Do you know that you are killing 


your mother by inches?” 

“How dare you speak like that!” cried } 
Honor; “‘and it isn’t true. I worship my 
mother! I would sa e my life gladly to save 


\ - — > , gl! 
er frou a s'ng 
oy 





e pang 
ur life, perhap:,” 
but not your pride.” 
*T don’t understand,” said i 
sides, what business is it 
“It is my i 
my own not 
mother who 


said Clifford ieantly 





18 - 
A ye 


en ; 


‘} 


isiness hee 





8i tave a . mother o 
than Lady athe 
scared for and cherished by t 
around her as the most precious thing they have 
3 the contrast between her lot ani Lady 
Dane’s empowers me to speak.” 

We can't all have fortunes,” said Honor, sa 


wMucni Older 


—it 


astically, ‘‘ particularly if we don’t all happen to 
be lineudrapere,”’ 

‘No,” he said, gravely ; “ but that is mot to 

the point. Thappen to know, Misa Dane, that 


you have insisted on your mother’s 
from two different relations ; you 
cepting invitat 


refusiog help 
have prevented 
ions from old friends because 








you are (vo proud to take hos spitality you can’t 
return; you have so managed that — Dane is 

16 off from her vid intimates S Gapents 
on you.alone for society and con tion, and 





} it. Can’t you tell ber you | 
got t will be quite true you | 
ko lcive, he is a quieiyecent | 
rt hat the pony | 
nd carriage Honor’s bug- } 
ye ne } | 
“Tt is ve Ls you if you | 
{enor you would understand she is 
> silly ¢ ed girl she must reem to you.” | 
Cli L turned to her at once, his tone ons of 
a LORY, | 
! r the igh her illy or ed, 3} is 
termbly proud, aud pride often wrecks happine 
Il’or the rest, sr Dane, there are two things, I | 
have heard ab your daughter which make nu 
hiok she « 1st be a nobl ure. No one has 
heard her utter a nt for her loas of | 
jortune, and at i come an Eog't 
peereas at the cost of a laveless marriage.” 
© You heard the { had hoped no one knew, it 
i i 3 his family to fi waa talked of.” 
rad 1 Lime himself spi 12 yuly 
Honor would say divid ly post we 
ve riend € sore ¢ ay for yea j 
un Jiis POL tine ver 0 ! 
» heart,’ 
Iw é orry,' confessed Lady Dane, “for | 
2 had known hin oll his life ; aud he is so " oO 
f lan ad le t if 
Yt 5 ° +2 | A Vii 1. 
tas much character |} lf to beh ppy 
wit & bb mentally her inf 
) mar t the 1 
! ii aition, M4 
ri the pun 1 
i } ) r he nt to Ivy 
atat i ‘ that H r ought elieve 
re i i ug: d fron 
t hb id Lady Dane v i y divi i 
weed warm grat le for Mr. Bryant iy 
via uld dread t Honor’s eri ahe 
ve 1 ie i i 
But i t ueat) told the 
i ’ row s i ine iv aa = 
‘4 | 2 ¥ 4 oe t t n ly ther ha 
’ he was a rrow it to drive me hom 
that day,” ¢ then she rself to the 
joyment of the driv x pure pleasure 
to her after her long imprisonment 
uly Dane felt more than ever like a conspir 
ator when the man who arrived charge of the 
r began to appear laden with a ho quet 
f ers, & haske eggs, cream, bu ter 
t q« he a ry n ) lure 3 ; bat Hon or ¢ slia!s 
put tre attentions down to Mra. Smith and de 
‘ared she should certainly go and thank ber 
wht e was able to wa'k ao fa 
She was almost herself again when she car 


; for Ue second time. 

ralk as far as the little wood 
: 8 was sitting on 9 

herself, whea Clifford 

vy home to Westfield 





fallen 
through 


ree t rest 


the wood on hia 3 





| 
} 
» 3 





yet you can’t or won't see 
herself to death.” 
' rkivg b 


that she is working 


elf to death! Wy she does 


nothing but look after the housekeeping and | 
keep down the bills; they do mount up terribly | 
for two people with a scaall income.” 


om 


mount up be 
» having things done 
to have them at Westfield, and so Lady 

up far into the small hours of the 
¢ plain neediework, which she employs 
pen to fetch and carry from a shop in | 


ause you are so proud 


as you were 


or 
























Weaton. 

‘ Tdon't believe it.” 

“hen ask your @™ ither—she eaz 8, perhaps, | 

ten shi lings a week, and she is thankful for the 
chanee of making home bn santer to you, even 

vile she dreads nothing ao much as your dis- 

vering her secret. She ought noo to work at 
a!l, Misa Dane, but to take the hours she devotes | 
to her needle from the time wheo she ought to 
be asleep, rust soon kill her. 


conquered now ; 


the last vest! ige of 
Honor's self-enr 


trol broke down and she buret 





inty a fit of passionate weeping. 

Clifford sood and watched her, bis very heart 
year uing over the wilful, wayward girl, who, with 
all her faults was yet the love of his life. 

‘tT have killed her,” she said at last, “but | 
indeed [ never knew-—-never suspected it. I 


rhi mamma made 
iy, and that 


wished for, but I neve 


the money go 
we had things 
guessed the cost.” 





L had 











{am sure yon ¢ wr t,”” aaid Clifford, wart ~ 
“ Lady Dane ia eo u fish, she would hide 
from you most wretuily, and you must not - 
vou have killed her. She is not ill yet, only to 
me she looks te rib y weak and fragile, and the 
yoonel make her give up this toil and reat, 

> better.” 

“ How did you find it out?” 

“ My father told me.” 

“Ho w did he kaow 1” 

“Tow om his shop the work was fetched ; 

I believe there was some remark made about the i 


those ; 


much } i 





| she was the loveliest girl ever seen ; she and my 
| father grieved together to see how her beauty 
faded beneath trouble’s cruel hand as the years 
rolled on.” 
“She was too good for us,” 
brokenly ; “father and I have the Dane pride 
and temper; mother is just a saint. J shall 
never ke like her.” 
“You will never be 


said Honor 











yy | Lady Dane because 
| you belong t another type of womanhood,” said 
| Clifford, gravely ; “ but you bave it in you to be 
+ a brave, noble woman, if only you will let your 
j 
| 
{ 








gifts have fair play in stead of choking them 
beneath your pride.” 
She put out her 
ge 
| I don’t won you hate 
| ought to be ashamed of myse 
| low, ead voice : ut [thank yor 
ing, and—it won't be in vain.” 


hand wistfully as she 


me 





aod think I 
* she esid, ina 
for your warn- 





opine 


CHAPTER VL 


Ir was winter time, Christmas 
| passed, time had gone on with its relentless 
| course to the middle of January ; the snow lay 

like a heavy white pall round Soorshire, and at 
| Ivy Neat, in the quaint old- fashioned parlour, 
Lady Dane was ying. ‘ 
| Dyiz ag slowly—there was no immediate danger 
| -—that is she might live a few weeks longer ; 

she might even last to see the primroses, but the 
fiat had gone forth, her days were numbered 
and nothiog coul! restore her to health. 
| Honor knew t! he truth now ; knew that nothing 
| in the world cou id beep her mother with her, and 
| she was thankful for the stern awakening which 
| had come on that September morning four 
| months before. 

She had gone home smarting under Clifford 

| Bryant's rebuke, but acknowledging it was just. 
| Lady Dane ‘id no more work for shops ia Weston, 
| but scime of Honor’s trinkets found their way to 
| a West End jeweller’s, who gave a fair price for 
| them, and so money was found to surround the 
| gentle widow with many a little comfort through 





had come and 








to her 


| the autumn. 

She often said she had everything she could 
| fancy, and that Honor was the best of daughters. 
| She re peated this to her old friend, Lady Ferrers, 
| and the Countess had agreed, vith a kind of 
| choked gob ; for the family at the Court were in 
| deep mourning now, Clarde Elston had died of 
| fever in India, and a little nursery bey in knicker 
vockera was the new viscount. 

“She is sweeter and gentler th an I ever knew 
| her,” Lady Ferrers aaid ‘presently when she grew 
calmer. “I wish she had fancied Claude; lL 
wonder sometimes if she regretted her answer, 
ie o~ it is grief for him that has changed her 








| 80 
"] don't think she regretted her answer, but 1 
know she loved Ciaude almost as a brother, and I 
| 


am sure she haa grieved for him very tr uly,’ ’ said 
the other mother: “she wil! be terribly alone 
when Iam gone. Lady Ferrers, for old friend- 


ia 


ship’s sake, ‘will you be kind to her 
; “I will ind Jeed,” said the Countess, and che 
| meant it. 
{| Clifford Bryant came in that evening ; po one 
quite knew how he firet became visitor ab Ivy 
Nest, he had come several times to enquire for 
Lady Daue and bring flowers from the Wes 
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field gardens, and once Hunor had opened the 
door to him herself, and said that her mother 
would like to thank him ; from that time a week 
seldom passed without Bryant’s finding his way 
to the cottage. 

Honor was out to-night; she had gone back 
with Lady Ferrers to the Court at the latter’s en- 
treaty, and was to be sent home in the carriage 
after dinner. 

Perhaps ‘Clifford had learned this, for he be- 
trayed vo surprise when Lady Dane told him, 
adding-— 

Liike her to havea little change, she is so 
devoted to me.” 

‘* And you feel better to-nig)t t” 





*T feel brighter—not better ; there will be no 
better for me untiiI join my husband, and, but } 
for leaving Hor 

“Tt is about Honor I waut to talk to you, | 
Lady Dane, My father has sold his business and | 
will henceforth live at the Pines entirely, 
unat he will be a ‘linendraper’ no longer. Do 
you think—I want you to speak pleinly—TI 
should have any chance with Honor?” 

The ice onee broken he went on eagerly,-— 

I believe I have loved your daughter ever 
since I saw her first years ago, a white frocked 
fairy. There has never been a day sitice our 
strange meeting last August thas F have not 
hoped to conquer her pride and wie her love, I 
know ghe truate me ; I believe she no longer des- 


pises everyone conueeted with trade. Do you 
think T have any chance ?” 
“T think,” said Lady Dane, frankly, ‘‘ you are ! 


the sort of husband Honor ought to have; she } 
would be miserable as a wife unless she could 

kup to and respect her husband, You are 
atrong, and my wilful child well nigh worships 
strength,” 

“But I am the son of a Weston tradesman, 
and, Lady Dane, I would not give up my good 
12 father even to win Honor.” 

“You would not be yourself if you could,” 
she answered, “ and now J will tell you the truth, 
I believe Honor likes you, I think iu time she | 
would do more; only she has alwaye set her face 
against trade, I have noticed lately her old 
prejudices seemed softened and if she really cared 
for you, perhaps——’ 

Clifford interrupted her. 

‘Will you keep my secret, Lady Dave? I} 
don’t want Honor to know until she has given mo | 
her answer, but Iam not really a tradesman’s 
son, My father, who died before my birth, was 
a captain in the army ; my grandfather is the 
Karl of Midhurst.” 

Lady Dane started. 

“Bat Mr. Bryant 9’ 

‘Ts my stepfath er; he married my mother in 
lays of her bitterest poverty. His one aim | 
has been that I should never be connected in any 
way with the butivess in case any unforseen 
chance should bring me to the family honours; 
that strange chance has happened, Lady Dane, 
oth my uncles died young, one lefta sickly 
child who succumbed last autumn ; my grand- 
father is a mau of turned eighty, when he dies 
{shall be Earl of Midburst and master of the 
neestral property.” 

Lady Dane looked bewildered. 

‘IT thought Mandeville was the 
Midhurst family; surely the new « 

eld must be a cousin of youra.” 

‘The new owner of Westfield is myself, my 
tteofather bought it for me, giving my true 

ame of Clifford Mandeville.” 

She lay quite still on the sofa with closed eyes. 
Perhaps she was too near the eteraal chore t> 
feel much surprise at any earthly tidings, at last 
she said slowly,-—- 

“You were quite right. If Honor knew this 
on would refuse you. Shew ald | be afraid you 
tho ight your wea had won her. 

iknow. I must speak to her before she 
ars the news ; tt iat is why 1 asked you to-night 
you th mang \ had any chance.” 

ady Dane hesitated. 

Th re is no one in the whole world to whom 

vuld'go gladly leave Honor.” 

Av d you give me leave to speak to her?” 

Yes; will you stay now. I can go to bed a 
ittle earlier than ueual, and then ebe will find | 











the 





@ sirname of (he 
wher of West- 








or, I should be glad to go. | 





you here alone when she returns, I think,” and 
she looked at Clifford with her sad sweet smile 
“you must cpeak to her soon, or T shall not have 
seen your happiness before I go 8 

The lamp was turned low; but the room was 
bright with firelight when Honor came in gently 
expecting to find her mother as usual oa the 
sofa, She started asshe caught aight of Pryant. 

“Please do uct look so troubled,” he pleaded 
as he placed a chair for her near the fire. farm 
not always the bearer of bad news, Lally Dane 
told me she fel: much brighter to-night. J only 
waited becauee, because there is something | want 
to ask you.” 

Honor never suspected even then what was 
coming ; she looked up with astrange smule. 

“T have often wauted to ask you something. 
To forgive me for all my rudeness in the summer 
I must have seemed odious. 

“Never that to me! 








} 


won't turn from me in horrified anger when you 
wer what I have io say.” 


Ishall not be avgry,” said the girl; “but 1 
can ‘t think what you mean.” 
Only this, I love you with all my heart and 


soul, Will you be my wife, 
my good old father, till 
Weston High-street, 
have always thought beneath you.” 

There was a moment's pause. ‘Uhen Honor 
looked into her lover's fave with a strange sweet 
smile. 

“The day I firat saw you [ thought it would 
be nice to belong te some one so strong,” she 
said, simply, “and I have abways had just that 
fee ling about you. You are vo strong and brave 
I could lean on you,’ 


Honor ? though 
lately, kept a shop in 


Honor, I have seen a } 
great deal of you lately ; vut [can’t be eure you | 


| with themselves 


and [ belong to a class you | 


“ Aud you will forget the guif between vs, my | 


own,” 

“Ts there any gulf love cannot brid dge over ? 
she asked ; “ besides, roost people would think a 
rich man’s only son far above the daughter of a 
ruined Baronet.” 

“My darling!” said Bryant, fondly, “ you have 
made me very happy. Will you do this one thing 
more for meand be my wife, ason? 1 have been 
talking to your mother, Honor, and she says she 
should like to know you were my wife before 
she-—goes away. 

Honor’s tears fell thick and fast; but she did 
not take har hand from Clifford's clas 
knew he was to have his own way. 

“You will not ask me to leave her ° 
‘Ne I should like to take home to 
Westfield dn our wedding.day, r" hink you 
would love the place all the more because she had 








“ Never ! 





been with us init.” 
“ Westfield ! but Mr. Mandeville! 
‘{ am Clifford Mandeville, Honor. The dear 


Fecor j 
father was an officer in the 
Y 


old man at; Weston is only my mother’s 
husband. My own 
army.. I have never 


: me alone, that her 


and he 


[a of yours, 


' blameless always. She 


borne his name ; Lut I mean | 


toassume it on my mariage because the failing | 


health of my grandfather, Lord Midhurst, makes 
it probable I shall soon come in for the family 
property, and so it is as well there should be no 
doubt of my iMentity.’ 

‘Lord Midhurst, of Midhuret Castle ! 
called you a tradesman, 


and | 
; 


Clifford ;” and she clung 


to him tearfully. “ I’m glad you didn’t tell me 
before. { muet have reiused you if you had for 





sar you had thought I said ‘yes’ because of the 
title.’ 

: ” a am * * 

Lady Dane lingered till the spring flowers 
came. The chief mournerat the funeral was her 
3on-in-law, the young Earl of Midhurst. 

Honor is a Countess now ; but she is gentler 
and far less prejudiced than in the old days when 
she was only 4 penniless girl. 

She treats Mr. and Mra. Bryant with a strange 
mixture of affection and respect, and they are very 
happy when they visit at Westfield, and see th 
perfect felicity which has followed 

Ma, ManDevitir’s Woorne. 


[rar END.) 
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crown jewel collection. 


possesses the finest 
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HIS TRUE WORTH. 
=—0i;—— 
CHAPTER XIX 
“ Yrs—of course, to Madeira with Captain 
Langton,” mus ed ty St. Austell aloud 


“Strange that d have forgotten! And 
you may depend upon it, Georgie, he has had no 
opportunity of writing to us from th ut-of- 
the-way island, And when he Freddy 
Lengton get back, wonder what they will do 
next? Do vou remembi 
whether he—he, Ughtrec, mentioned 
about he Ir ] lans Tor Lue tubure 
Georgie Walmer answered the wistful, 
question gorrowfully enough. 

‘Nothing beyond thai, on their return from 








- ° 
Georgie, 


any thing 











fadeien, they were doe in Paris, as I said just 

vy, dear mother. Fivm Paris they go on to 
Vienna.” 

The mother sighed, ond tear2 filled her oyes 
IQAiii. 

“ Ughtred must be very shori of money,” sis 
observed. “ We has always epent re th 


could well afford, poor boy |! And naw t} 
minds me, Georgie child,” went on Lady St. 
tell, — “of something I am an 
apeak to you about before it escapes my memor 

The su ject « 3 money by the way, reminds one 
naturally of Hildeg: wde Rar. Where is she nor 
Georgie? Stil! at the seaside, i imagine?” 

“Yes, dear. Still at Penarthur, I believe.” 

‘I never saw her after that bai! she gave a 

Courrgardens,” said Lady St. Auste!! fretfully- 
“never after that ball, you know, Georgie. 








“Now I,” added Georgie quiet! 

And i Ido not suppose that Tshall ever see her 
again,” coutiaued Ughtred’e mother  rokenly. 
‘Weil, this is what I wish to say, child: when T 
am gone, 


ell Hildegarde Ray that if she could 
have been with me at the Gt, { would have 
asked her forgiveness. It was through me, and 
ROrTOWS CAME Upor 
though she may not really know ik, 
how I was punished for cov , 
beit i did not covet the money fo 
that Ughtred, my dear son, would 1 
sinned against her if it bad not been 
mother’s worldly counsel. She must forgi 
Georgie, or I shall never rest: in my grave. 

Then the young girl bent over the pillows and 
put her arms tenderly about the enuifere 

“Do not speak of yourself so 
mother,” she whispered. “Surely it was 
Both Ughtred an! 





ve me, 


0 


Hildegarde 
be held 
did but act as any true 
woman, in her place, would have acted. L akon 

am the real sioner, and Heaven's punishment is 
but just after all!” 

Georgie, almost lying now 
nestled yet nearer to Lady Sb 
ehow her that, in spite of everything, fancied sins 
or what not, she was still loved by her adopted 
daughter a: dearly aa, if uot more dear!y than, 
ever. 

“ When Iam gone, my darling,” said the weak 
low voice gain, presently, “Ughtred must £ 
the post of guardian to you. You must vever 
leave the Moat House—it is your home. Aad 
should Ughtred not return for years and years, 
you must still wait here, Georgie, to welcome him 
back, He ought never to return, at any time, 
you know, to find the old house utterly fore» ker 
Do you hear my darlin : 

“Oh, yes!” sobbed Georgie 

“ T made my will yeara ago,” pureued Lady St, 
Austell, Creamily, “and in it you will not find 
yourself fergotten, dear. I have divided my 
joipture money between you oa him; it is all 
that I have to bequeath, You will then have a 
little fortune—a little one it is true—all to your- 
self, inc depende ntly of everyone ; so that when 
you marry, Georgie, which event, I daresay, wiil 
come to pass some day or other after Upehtred’s 
returp, you shail uot go to your husban d alto- 
gether penniless, And until your wedding-day, 
I have appointed Ughtred your sole guardian, and 
he must take care of you always, Georgie, whether 
he himself be married or vot.’ 


‘i ‘Henk, dear! Hildegarde Ray must 


.} , a3 
Boney ie be t, 
Austell as 1f to 
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pase eT ee 














e only shivere 3 | Her head had sunk 4o her bosom as she moved adders, for which the shady old wilderness, with 
She could uot pledge herself to any such agree- | through the dewy gloom, A mist was rising | ite chalky soil, was noted ia the apting months of 
ut; and the unintelligible words of gratitude | out of the moat, and spreading over the! the year, 




















an 1 away upon her |i) | paddock Oaward she hurried, breathless and clutching 

‘ i once core in }.fashioned | She heard the ivied clock on the roof of | her shaw! around her, vatil she could see the 
re th-tike silent at (he sunlight | stab lea chime out hailf-past seven ; but asl gray walls of the house, with here aud there a 
nd ‘ ws frow the bright leaves outside | would not go in yet ; the evening was still | patch of light upon them, and here and there a 

ill danced together over the fi | serevely fair ; though the mists had damped the | patch of ghostly shadow. 

The two faces clowe together upon the pillows | grasa, | Soon she reached the open space before the 
veya very quiet—one oi m 60 young and fair,| A frog leaped across her path ; 2 young rabbit | massive projecting doorway, porchel like a 
the other so aged aud worr | fast, in the fongs ofa stoat shrieked pite eaty in | monastery, — » the dew giistened like quick- 

The heavy silence was clisturbed at last—there | the underwood ; but Georgie heeded neither, for | silver in the long grass, and where the shadows 

s life again in that ol! hione ( | her thoughts wers far away. | of the trees were not ; and thea, with « sigh of 

A y darling,” cried th mot! ver, With | The tall lank rushes above the ‘noat’s | unspeakable relief, she entered the huge dim hall 
sudden ning, her thoughts reverting to the | crumbling masonry swayed gently, noise aly. to — thankfully closing the heavy door, which she 
md, bitte ievance, as she held Geergie Walmer | and fro, as the rats, under the water, swarmed | found still ajar as she had left it on going 
to her besom as firmly as ber streugth would | amid their roots in the mud, ' out, 
allow “you alone, I begin to fear again, will be | The gloom deepened ; the grass was growing | Py the light of the smoky oil lamp, depending 
with me at the last, the end which is so near! | wetter. | fre “f its accustomed place, she asceuded the stairs 


He wil not come! He will nat ec dyet | An owl flew screeching from the broken eheds | quickly, and werded her steps towards the 






























































































iast night T somehow felt so certain that {should | “ niaking night hideous” with its haunting ery. chamber of Lady St. Austell. 

e him im this fife just « again is I lay | It winged its heavy way towards the village | Somehow the girl felt that she had been too 
awake, Georgie, I seeraed to hear his v: even. | churchyard, there perchance to hoot over the | long absent from the sick-room, aud straightway 
And now to-day the dear hope ia Jeaving we, and | quiet graves | began to upbraid herself--unnecessarily enough, 
i cannot rest for thinkiog of my soa Yes “Soon I shall be all slone!” mused Georgie, | poor child, Heaven knew 
Georgie love, TI shall ba glad lio—cthere is no ; following the thread ef her thoughts alead—j| “ Perhaps it was a guilty conscience accusing 
real and true happiness in this cruel world | “alone, with no une to love me or to care for me} me,” thought Georgie, with a wan little smile, 
below !”’ or ever all alone! Ae will never come back ; | « that caused me to feel so miserably strange and 

° . . . {know it, U feel it! Perhaps he will forget me | frightened just now in the garden by the moat! 

It we suing of the same day. vholiy, now that he is away in other scenes, and | No; I should not have gone out at al! this 

2 st were in the sunset air; the soft | will leave sae always jo utter loneliness, at this | evening, kuowing the great weakness she has 
sprog breeze, redolent of meadow flowers, bad | drear old e; keeping faithful and true until shown to-day.” 

rone duwn for the sight. + death,” | Oa the threshold she heard the familiar voice 
Pas sky wns as one vast are of perfect blue, | The tall gray poplars shivered and moaned ; | ca ling out her name in feeble, tailing 

paugied here and there with a twiuklin; | the tumble-down sheds in the gloaming looked | accents, 

sta | black and fantastic. |  Georgie- G orgie-—where are you, child. I 
The wild old garden at lying rabbit in ti iderwood gasped and | want s light. I cannot see 

mysteriously still an? hu ; | shrieked again, anda rat in the stagnant water | Georgie in auother moment was at the bedside 

the broad mo-sy path 8; either mocked or answered the sound | iene ig loving, soothing words a; she leaued 

winding aul leaf-choked, | “Oh, Ughtred!” cried the girl, locking her | over the pillows of her beloved invalid. 

zuishable in the gloom, so c 2 chill little hands together, as she lifted her; “I want a light, darlivg,” reiterated Lady St. 
rching boughs aod tangled shrubs, and so} pathetic eyes invol: catarily heavenward—*‘ like ; Austell, in tones now that were scarcely audible ; 

apareely could the fadiug light of day pierce | the poor mother, I think I could die thankfully | ‘this darkoess is dreadful.’ 

through them. ' and peacefully, ay, thie very night, Ughtred,; Georgie arranged the supporting _ pillows, 
And here aud there, amid the deep tree. might 1 “only look upon your dear fase | quickly and deftly as was = wont; and having 
hadows, a patch of flame from the fiery sunset | again!” lighted ¢ the lanp and candles, she hastened back 

juivered redly on the dead brown leaves andover | She shuddered suddenly, from head to foot, | to the bedside 

the dried ske! past yea | yel not from any feeling or consciousness of | “And how sre you feeling now, dearest 
howing up, tu troug external chilliaess, and the crones in the villag age | me ther?” she said. “Shall I read to you, 

trunks of the age sting | would have explained di mally to’ Georgie | or do you feel tuo tired to listen-——-” 

je than ever e growtt Walmer that a goose was stepping over her | he words died upon the lips of Ceorgie 

wood round about, grave, | Walmer, and she nearly screamed in her great 
Sometines the young leaves rustled And then the young girl grew nervous all in | alarm. 

% & brooding bird stiried on its ne a moment, and her heart seemed to cease its} For there was that upon the features of Lady 
ideous bat shot blindly forth from its hole in | beating in a sort of vague and nameless | St. Austell—aow revea'ed more distinctly by the 
hollow branch, error | glowing lamp-light—which chilled through and 
Far away from the houve, ia the old forgotten | The palias of her hands became moist, and | through the heart of Georgie. 
noa', the fr were croaking in council as they | clammy even, Her limbs trenthled weakly ¥ The sunken eyes were dim, yet witha! quite 

crovk at eventide, all equatting iu mud and | beneath her happy-looking ; a sweet, unearthly repose was 
iwe and trailing reeds; and ia the pools of | “I wili go in,” she said to herself, in a | stamped on every lineament 

‘ackened water that Japp he rotten brick- | troubled voice, “I have been feeling so lonely 7 | A few seconds of agonised silence, and then 

k, the sleek headed, bright eyed ts were | and heart-sick all day that now I am nery = | Georgie was able to speak. 

y ! vz fear! abo This spot, too, is! “Dear mother,” she gasped, “you are not so 

all the many trees abvut the i” | well, Tseea difference. Why did you not tell 
poplars that reared themaelves tal i > vague, inexplicable fear still pressing | me. Let me call Mrs. Pratt 

yainst & background of ple sk her soul, she turned and left the; ‘Hush, my darling child,” came the weak 

stlese in the evening air, od of the moat, hurrying through the | quiet interruption. “Call no one—I want only 

“ho wering above the broken sheds ; shrubberies by y the pathway which | you with me now. I can die happy—perfectly 
eighbouring paddock, they alone stirred and | led to the house, and along which she lad come | bhappy-—for Ughtred has been—--” 
ighed aud moaned, as if troubled for the | to the moat, half-an-hour ago, for her evening-| ‘Ob, my mother!” 
ruin and desuiation they were power) to | walk in the twilight. 5 Hush, ” said Lady St. Austell again. “ You 
stay | | What ailed her? Why that strange fit of | distress me, Georgie love. As I say, I want you 

Along the track by the ancient moat, by the nervous shuddering, appirently for no reason | —a ad only you--now. Bend over me, dear, and 

ng rank reeds aud grasses and waterside forget- | whatever | I will tell you.” 
ts, wandered Ceorgia Walmer, her fair head | Georgie Ww almer was by no means 4 brave girl ; | ' Lo’ wer and lower sank those faili ing accents ; 
bared to the cvol breath of e g, a ligh ittle enough sometimes would rob her of the | grayer and yet grayer in their utter repose grew 
shawl wrapped abou: her throa shou'dler | sm aunt of physical courage she possessed ; | those wan worn features. 

Lady St. Austell bad slept again atter t { er heart now was fluttering again so dulily ;} The candles burned up more brightly ; there 
sleeping indeed now ; and 5 eorgie had come hat she could hear the thud of it im her | was never a sound in the great dull ‘house ly 
yut to breathe, in the perfect sclitude she loved, ; breast as she fled along the dark mossy path. j in that room a harsh, slow, difficult bre sathing 
the sweet fresh air of an outer world, thankful, I was never 80 foolish before,” she whispered, | which told its own sad tale. 
in her gentle, patient heart, that the exhausting | offrightedly to herself. “ What can be the matter | In tearless sorrow, the girl, half kneeling, hall 
jay was over. | with me, 1 wonder?” falling, bent over the bed, and stretched } 

She often waiked by the moat, ic | 1,, The hanging briars about the overarching | yearning arma round about the pillows, thus “y 

» think and to dream alone ; she a'ways ed | branches caught at her hair like horrid claws, as | manner encircling the well-beloved form they 

ward to the twilight, in the sping and! she hastened on her way beneath them. aupported—-as though she would hold it back 

iromer, as the Leet and fa t of the day. | And then one fost, in her nervous haste, | from the beckoning hand of Death, and ao defy 

She was thinking of Ughtred St. Austell, and | slipre | deep down armongst the damp | him! 
wondering whether he would ever return to} dead ] of ¢ nut. “ What is it that you have to tell me!” she 
187. | Something spat and writhed under the pressure | whispered, her tender voive choked and broken 

Her eyes were eorrowft!, her sweet face was | of her foot, and o cry of horror escaped the Ky 3} with sobs “I am listening, mother; I am 
dejected + of Georgie as she recalled in an instant the coiling | listening.” 
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A ghostly ruah of cold air seemed then to | 
eweep round the bed, and the faded silzen cur- , 
tains moved perceptibly as though the wind | 
were stining them, 

But perhaps it was merely the draught ; for | 
the candles were beginning to flicker woefully in | 
the tall antique silver candlesticks, 

“ Georgie,” breatbed Lady St. Austell,“ { have | 
seen—-I—-I have seon Ughtred—Ughtred himeelf | 
—he came to me—here, I say—and so I can die | 
in peace !” 

Another spell of intense silence, but no sign 
now frow Georgie Walmer. 


girl’s arms tighten convulsively juch for a second 


or two; buf ip the next fnustant their touch ‘was | 


soft and pliable aa before, 

That was all, 

There was'no word-ef surprice, no’ exclamation 
of wonderment or of incredulity —no paintul start 
of any kind, 

Bor Gedrgia Walmer was beginning to uniter: 


ag it were, wert breaking’ gradually athwart her 
dulled and numbed brain. 

Yet no actual tears came to relieve the anguish 
at her breast—hér sebs-were-hard 9nd dry—and 


j 
she must bear her sorrow thus, 
| 


But in her weeping heart, she cried deso- | 
iately,;— 
“JT understand, It is all clear now. 


“Of course it may bare beon only 


® drean, 


"Doubtless it was so~-] dd abt pretend \o sy 


But just before you came in, Tsaw—-or though 


in the twilight. 

He looked so aad—so pale—so strauge alto- 
gether; and he wes gone—-gone from my sight, 
darling, before I could utter a word 
no dream, I know that he is dead 

“Something has happened to him--and he is 
dead! My presentiment was a true one, afcer 
i], Georgie ; aud he came back to the old home 

if only in a dreamin time to see his mother 
die—aa [ have prayed all along that he might. 

: Thiuking—thinking of him as dead and gone 
vefore tne, gives me vo pain now—for in a very 
little while—a little while—ve shall be re-united 


| 
| 
The mother bad felt the loving clasp of the 
| 
{ 


| the bearer of maguy valuable papers, and some 


i from Madeira to the port of Lishon—at which 


| 

si : | 

stand at last. cruel tight and understanding, | 
, 

} 


He was | 
near meé-—he was with me—in the garden |” 
j enough had oogurred between hal f-: 
dear one,” the dying woman ‘waa'éeving fiintly. | 


| hour, that LadgSt.:Austel! o 
that [ saw—1ay boy etanding here by the bedside | 


jonly in a waking -droam, if only in 


| 
(. Dream or | 


Three days passed away. 

Three endless, dreadfu! days for Georgie 
mer at the Moat House. 

Days during which curious but well-meaning 
frieuds had called often at the darkened, desolate 
house on the wooded hill-side, in the hope of 


Wal- 


| prevailing on the stricken girl to come away with 


them for & while to a less sad roof-tree—only to 
take their departure, however, each one unsuc- 
cessful in teanission of charity. 

For Georgie woult nop stir from the Moat 
House , nor he 
silent room which contained those beloved 
remains, : 

And then the newspapers brought. the tidings 
to Drammerfieldt os 

The stear-parket Donna Anna, it appeared, 


thirty passempera besides her own men, returning 


destination: her .Actival, already overdue, was 
anxiously wwaited! at the time--bad bean caught 
in a terrific gale ten leagues or #0 morth.west of 
Cape st. Viagsnt, and had gone down almost in- 
mediately with oearly all on board ; two sailors 
=a Scotchoman and a Portuguese lad, and ane bag 
of jetters--alone having been: saved ‘from the 
wreck, 


CHAPTER X*X 
Tue Donna. Anne disaster, extraordinarily 
vat seven and 
a quarter to aight o'clock on the evening of the 
twentieth of Apribjthe very day, in fact (he very 
meat the Moas 
House—-and at rest in the eweet belief. that 
Ughtred himself had actually bean with her, i 
2 kind of 
heavenly vision---had drawn her last breath on 


eartia. 
And ihe mamea, moreover, that heaved the 
long list of unfortunate peop'e, drowned and 


irreygeably lost in ocean-depths, were those of 
two young English gentlemen—Capiain Fred- 
erick Langton, of London, and Uyhtred, Lord Sta, 
Austell of the Moat House ia Warwickshire. 

Yes, ib was altovether strange | 

But this news which had been brought at last 














long now, that ic should surprise no one if they 
weie intending to take up their abode in ihe 
neighbourhood altogether. 

On a garden seat at the end of the smart Ji tle 
jetty, her beautiful grave gray eyes turned sun- 
set-ward, sat Hildegarde Ray, 

Tae past vix months bad not altered 
greatly—~she was stiil a beautiful woman, } 

Her grand figure had lost nooe of its falness or 
grace of outline ; ber manner certainly nove of its 


her 


| charm, 


iv, iadeed, forsake that darkened, | 


} 





to Druumerfield was no shock to Georgie Wal- | 


anc togei ger, mer. She bad been simply waiting apathetically 
“it is crowing dark again, Georgie—so dark | for the tidings to come. 
and cold, dear. Are you near mej Are the That they raoust arrive sooner or later, she 


ndles flickering out ?. You 
i think, and say good-bye , 
and not good-night, The worn aud weary fod 
rest, thank Heaven, ia the world I am going to, 

"You have been a good ch'ld to me—-always a 


must kiss me now, 
~yes, child, good-bye 


good child-—tender, and good, and kind, and 
ypatient--Heavap will remember you when yoy 


wre alone-—alone ; Ughtred, I am com'ng-——” 
And then the low faint voice died away utterly 
into the shadows and the silence of the room. ~ 
a tired eyes were closed. The pale lips were 
till. 


Without a groan, without a strugyle, with 


barely a sigh indeed, Lady St. Austell had paazed 
from the troubles of this world to the veiled 
mysteries of the next. 
She was at rest and content at iast 
Georgie Walmer could bear it all no longer ; 
her unnatural streugth aad fortitude gave way 
suddenly ; the agony at her heart rushed to her 
) 
der arms around the pillows rélaxing in their 
cluich, she s'ipped from the bed itself, aud fell 
Gown heipless!y, with a prolonged wail of anguish, 
upon her kuees at the bed-side—praying and 
tylag out, poor lonely child, that Death might 
fake her too, 
Both were gone | 
.. The only parent she had ever known ; the only 
tover that had ever wooed her, 
_ For life, without them, she cared not-—let her 
then join them and he happy ouce more | 
Her shrill ery of lamentation ha penetraved 
even to the lower regions of the big old house, 
rousing tae slow and ancient servants from their 
usugl state of lethargy. 
Cue after another they stumbled upstairs, and 
Sroped their way blindly to the chamber of 
death. 





knew--though she had imparted her secret 
knowledge to no living soul about her during 
those three long dreadful days of waiting and 
expectancy. 

Down in her heart of hearts she had known 
the fate of the Donna Anna; had known it all 


of earth no more, and that he could never, ne: 
be hers again until the end of all things earthly ; 


| when trovble and sorrow should cease for ever, 
| and the sea should give up its dead. 
i we * a) 





fhe red sun was sinking over Penarthur's Bay ; 
the calm, waveless sea was tinted with rainbow 
hues, 

lhe village of Penarthur itself, growing rapidly 
into a seaside town, and boasting already its 
jetty and raised stone promenade, was as hushed 
| aud tranquil as the beautiful bay 

The fishing boats, mere specks now in the 
lovely distance, had drifted on to the horizon line 
half an hour ayo ; and aeon the fishermen’s wives 
after watching cbeir men set out, would be put 
ting the children to bed in the red-tiled cottages 
under the cliff, 

The Pevarthur “ season” was not supposed t 
| commence until the beginning of July ; conse 
quently, in May, ihe present month, the huge 
red-and-white staring hotel ou the summit of the 
green cliff waa empty, and “ doing nothing,” so 
far as visi were concerned--save for the 
presence in it of two unmarried ladies, one young, 
| the other considerably older, who had been atay- 
| ing together at Penarthur throughout the past 
wiuter, and whose names in the visitors’ book 
| figured solitarily as Mies Arabella Trott and Mise 
| Ray. 

Indeed the two ladies, the ischabitants thought, 
seemed to have been staying at Penarthur for a 














along—that he whom she so fondly loved was | 


} struck her mig! 


\ varde 5 


Oaly in the eyes, perhaps, and about the sweet 
calm mouth was there something discernibie, and 
yet in a manuer iudescribable, which used not to 
be seen in days gone by ; 2 thoughtful, tranquil, 
tried expression that told of euflering nobly met 
and endured, 

Sie had realised fully the sublimity of guffer- 
ingiand, of remaiaing stroug through all, and ehe 
knew that peace of miod aud soul, at least, would 
come to her and remain by-and-by, 

Aa for happiness, earthiy happiness in tb 
future, ikdegarde would never think of it, even 
aga remolée possiinhity. 

Kor her, ¢2 uid wever he again, she tole 
herself sadly buf, fealty, after .U whichshe had 
lived through ua the past 

Time, it is true, had healed, to a ceriain extent, 
the cruel wound of las: year } bul it bad not yet, 
ag it were, quire closediup-—it had gone too deep ; 
and Miss Arabclia woudered ayxiously socmetixacas 
whether, after all, itever would heal thoroughly 
and satigfactoriiy.---for she kpesy too how deep it 
had gone into the hears of Wildegarce Ray 

Neventheless, taigrating to this quiet litle 
Oornish village—where there was nothiag to 
reminit her of Courtgardens or of the desolate oi) 
Moat House—bad really done wonders ! 
d brought back the soft ri 
to her cheek, aud the light to her beautiful 

She would leave Penartour with sincere reg 
she often said, wheu the time ahouid come f 
going home to Drnomertield 
' ‘Hildegarde, sitting there on the jetty, 
aroused from her seaward reverie by @ quick 
light step on the asphalt 







it a 













was 





‘She looked up, with the dying eunlight oa 
her face, to find Miss Arabella close upon 
her. 

“You have been a long while coming out to 
join me, Aunt Bella,” Hildewarde smiled. “I 
thick | bad forg -tten you |” 

aay lL keow IT am Ista, my dear,” answer 
Aunt Bella, just in her bright old way. ae f 
waited for the evening post-—tbe last delivery 


or whatever they call it he 
" Any lette ‘ 
“Well, not exactly letters, Mrs Brittle ha 


forwarded our May mspazioc, near vy a Week Clad, 





and which I dare say have been well thambe 
over in the housekeeper’s room before leaving 
lourtgardens,” said Mise Arabella tarcliy--"' ans 


It Jooks like a U'imes, but] aid 
ling. Silly woman! Just 


as if we couldn’t get booxs and 


& paper ag wel! 


: 


not stop to open ihe t 









sleweven 
sorte up there ”-—with an impatient wave of « 
mittened hand in the direction of big hetel 
oa the cliff--** if we wanted them. | " 
she took a freak into her head-- } 
trittle J~-as she does on occasion. Send Ws @ 





) 


Times indeed | Ugh!’ 
‘Possibly there is something in the paper that 
be of interest to us—somethiag 
of local siguificance perhap uggested Hilde- 
garde charitably ; “ehe forgo), of course, the! 
daily vewepapers are obtainable alraost 
nowadays.” 
“Tt may be so,” 
Brittle wever hat 





any Wace 


agreed Misa Arabella, wito ® 


f a head 


on 


now. ura. Mucd 
upon her shouivers, you kuow 
‘© At all events, we will look ints 19 when w 
‘ 


Wildegarde aid, “lio you know, 
Aunt Bella, i really have not taken the trouble 
to glance through a newspaper for ao &.t 
Neither have you, $ am certain. Peuarthur air 
makea one lazy, 1 think. We shouid go some- 
where more rousing and Eracing.” 

She discerned tha: Miss 
“put out” a little about something -- thou! 
what she could not imagine, Certainly it could 
have nothing whatever iv do with Mrs, Brittle at 


Cuurtgardens. 


get back,” 


hy halls hoa lean 
araben® Gad oeen 
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Hildegarde was about +o inquire of the little 
ld lady if anything up aé 
ler acnoyance, when Miss Arabella Trott perched 
herself down suddenly on t! 
Hildegarde, and briefly explained her trouble. 

** Mildegarde,” said she, staring siraight 
¢ ber at the lovely, restful sea, “I didn't 
tell you quite the truth juat now. There was a 
letter--bul iv was not for you; it was for 
ne A letter, Hildegarde—from Richard 
Falkiand,” 

‘From Richard ‘‘alklaad |” 

Yee—-from poor Dick. He is 
th fodisa almost immediately.” 
shade of real concern, that was almost 
leed stole face of Rildegar le ; 
laid one hand upon Aunt Bella’s 





bel 


out to 


203 ig 





ever th 


Tt am to 


v very, 


yw sort hear that,” 
earuestly-~"* he very sorry |” 

iph,” said Miss Bella, i 
For the past four months or so 





a i8e. 


fhhichar 





a Fa me 


| 


' 


garden-seat beside | 


FOR YOUR SAkK I COULD DIB THANKFULLY AN} 


And Dick, quite believing that at length 


the hotel had caused | he could see his way clearly to name and fame, 


threw up without heaiigtion-—but doubtless with 
less precipitancy and more decorum than he had 


| shown in taking leave of Dr. Hobson—his present 


ene sala i 


| Drummerfield friende 


und hat been getting along fairly weil in bis | 
role having secured, after some trouble and | 
e a lucrative berth in a largely populated 
aa! f 1, Withia an easy distance of his 
rauther's hovse in the next county. | 
But y be was going to do better, as he | 
fondly imagined, and carry his talente and ! 
ri ito & far wider feild | 
r stone athered no moa, hi mother | 
emind him @ but Richard would not | 
sfen é tunte 1 mmaX101, | 
A frie: th ily, who Lad known and | 
pected Kichard’s father, wrote over from | 


mTaany ycarer, 


Calcutta, where he had resided for 
t rtain splendid 


the young man of a ¢ 











I gin il orthern provinces for any sharp 

and shrewd nie mk f the medicel calling, which 

he writer of the letter—-with his acquired 

ive influence, would du his utmost, the very 

b h er, to Kr vacant for the son of 

old friend, if he, Richard, would but write 

ut quickly and say the word. Better still, 
t ry 


appointment in Lancashire, and wrote back at 
once to his Anglo-Indian friend, and said the 
necessary word, 

He would go. 

Should he ever return to England a rich and 
jamous man, aud Hildegarde Ray, by a miracle, 
were single still, why, he would win her then and 
there for his wile 

Young or old, should ahe be single still, or per- 
chance a widow—well, no caatter, she should be 
bis own at Jast ! 

The winning of Hildegarde was the dominant 


dea of Richard Falkland’s life. 
He thought of her by day, and he dreamed of 
her by night. : 


Vhat would he net do—where on the wide 
esrth would he not go--for Hildegarde’s sake ? 

Ever since Richard had quitted Dr. Hobson’s 
dispensary, turnivg his back on all his many 
lowly and other, Aunt 


Bella, according to a written promise which he 
had extracted from hér shortly after his dis- 





anpearance from 4he neighbourhood of Court- 
gurdene, had kept him wel! posted on all matters 
relative to Drummerfield and Drummerfield 
people aud their doings 

From her, from etaunch Aunt Bella, had 
yuickly travelled the news of Hildegarde’s broken 
eogagement—broken at the eleventh hour—and 


) 


; all so unexpectedly had well-nigh knocked the 


man out of him at the time, 
t he soon rallied and came to hie senses, 

Lord St, Austell was clean out of the field, is 
was true. But was not there stil) an impassable 
gulf between Dick and the woman he loved 
A terrible barrier, indeed, in the shape of 
egarde’s fortune ! 
be ? 
could only, in some way, win fame 
for himself, he thought longingly 





| al) means, to 
the unlooked-for intelligence coming upon him | 


PRACEFULLY THIS VERY RIGHT,” 


might not that cruel gulf be leaped by him 
then ? 

Who should say ? Who could tell ? 

And even while he was yet longing, yet hoping, 
yet dreaming, and yet working on hard and con- 
ecientiously withal as heretofore, that letter from 
Calcutta arrived | 

And then, as a matter of course, Dick took a 
more hopeful view than ever of his case and 
chances; and all his cherished and ambitious 
dreams became ridiculously rose-iinted forthwith. 

Ob, it is good to be hopeful and young ! 

4nd now the one cry in his brave, strong heart 
waa “ Exceleior ! ; 

“ Excelsior!” for Hildegarde’s sake, 

How hard would be work, how hard indeed, in 
order to be worthy of Hildegarde at last ! 

Thus it- came about that this evening's post 
brought » letter to Penarthur for Aunt Bella. 

A long lefter it was, penned in Nichard’s 
earnest, cheerful style, which wound up by ask- 
ing, vaguely enough, if he might come south, to 
the little Cornish fishing-town, before he went, 
just to say “ good-bye.” 

“Good-bye to which of us, | wonder?” whis 
pered Aunt Pella suspiciously to herseli—'‘ to 
me, or to Hildegarde } 

“Of course, you will answer his letter,” Hilde- 
garde remarked to Miss Arabella presently, her 
whole mien and tone singularly quiet. 

“And what, pray, am I to say ?” demanded 
Aunt Bella rather sharply. 

“There is but one thing to say. Tell him, by 
come here and wish us farewell. 
Indeed, T think we should feel hurt, were he to 
leave England without doing so.” 

Misa Arabella turned upon her vow with a 
touch of severity. 

“Very well ;1 will write and tell him what you 
say. Only see that you do not change your mind 
to-morrow ; because I shall write to Richard 
to-night.” 

“ Please do,” rejoined Hildegarde calmly. 
shalj not change my mind to-morrow. 

(7'o be continued.) 
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MABRL JOCELYN ALMOST STARTED AS THE THIN WHITE HAND WAS PUT CONFIDINGLY INTO 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


—O— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Just as thers are some localities whose eminent 
reapectability impresses itself on the most casual 
observer eo there are others which seem to bear 
the word “doubtful” clearly printed on their 
houses. 

To the latter class belonged Hastings-terrace— 
s very new and intensely convenient street, which 
rap from the rear of the Fulham-road into a very 
populous part of Chelsea—nice-looking houses, 
with venetian blinds and bay windows, they 
chanyed their occupants much oftener than was 
desirable. 

Many houses were let in lodgings, the real tenants 

atenting themselves with the basements and 

harging good prices for their best rooms because 
well because somehow or other unscrupulous 


people did find their way to Hastings-terrace, | 


id the laudladies thought it as well to protect 
emselves by making those who Aad money pay 
h rent so as to cover their losses through 





ther and larger class of those who had 
ne. 

Jne sunny May morning the parlour lodger at 

». 13 sat dawdling over a late breakfast, and 
‘cisurely glanciug at the advertisement pages of 
he Z'imes between whiles, 

She was a very stylish-looking little woman. 
Her black dress fitted to every line of her figure ; 
her fair hair was coiled in the very latest node, 
ine. front being arranged in most fashionable 
pu isa, 

Her hands, though not particularly smail, were 

e and shapely. She had the big, childish- 
hing eyes which mostly accompany the petite 
yle of prettiness, her complexion had been judi- 
10ue'y assisted by art so that she would have 


\ 





sed for thirty, though really some years over 
. 
at age, 


She looked e@ charming little woman, soft and | 


PurTing a8 a pussy cat. It needed a closer i 


acqtaintance with her to discover that in the 
matter of claws she alao resembled that feline 
animal, 

A slight tap at the door, and, unbidden, a 
woman entered—a tidy, respectable-looking 
creature, though poorly clad, and with-a troubled 
expression on her face. 

“Mrs. Jocelyn, ma’aro,”’ she began, 
enough, “this is Wednesday !” 

The lady at the round table looked up 
sharply. 

“ Well,” she said crossly, ‘ what then ‘ 


mildly 


” 


| 


“You promised me some money on Wednesday, | 


The rent’s been going on over & month, and I’ve 
been gettiug in thinge for you besides,” 

“ Well!” impatiently. 

“TI can’t wait any longer,” said the ijendlady, 
growing angry at the other's tone. “i must 
have my money—leastways, some of it.” 

[tis not convenient to pay you to-day,” re- 
plied the lodger. 
from abroad. When they come you shall have 
your money in full.’ 

‘You've been expecting them ever since you 
came,” said the much-tried landlady. “It's a 
month turned since I had «# penny ; and I can't 
wait any longer, and I won't,” 

“What do you intend to do?” 
Jocelyn, placidly. 

‘You must turn out, ma’am, I can let the 
roome easy at thia time of year, and I suppose J 
shall have to lose the back rent. It comes hard 
enough on me ; but anything's better than letting 
the bill rua on, getting bigger and bigger every 
week,” 

Mrs, Jocelyn seemed to reflect a minute, and 
when she spoke it was in a far more amiable 
tone, 

** Look here,” she said, quietly, “you say I owe 
you six pounds now {”’ 

“ Six pounds ten !” corrected Mra. Pindar, 

“Six pounds ten ! Well, I can’t pay you now; 
but if you'll let me stay another fortnight you 
shall have your money in full,” 

“You've said so before.” 


inquired Mrs, 


“Tam expecting remittauces | 


| 


| 





| crown. 


“TY meant it, but Ihave been disappointed. 


am expecting letters, and it will do 1.2 more harm 
than you can understand to change my address, 
Let me stay here till the first of Juve, and you 
shall be paid in full.’ 

The womanv wavered, 
gnick to see her advantage. 

‘ Look here,” she said, taking a diamond ring 
from her finger, “I can’t bear to seiZ this, It 
was my poor husband's firat present to mej; 
but you shall have it to keep till I pay you in 
full. Jill be a kind of surety for the rent.” 

Mrs. Pindar took the ring and departed, 
being tacitly conceded she would * wait” till th 
first of June. 

Left alone, Mrs. Jocelyn took a shabby purse 
from her pocket, and emptied its contents on tie 
table. The result was not encouragiog—sllver 
and copper together only amounted vo hailf-a 
She sighed involuntarily. 

“T shall have to biced someone, the only 
question is who?” Then, taking up the ne- 
glected newspaper, “ ft’s pot much use applying 
for a situation but [ shall have a better chance 
with my lady ii [ teli her lam «!ter something, so 
here goes. i'll spend sixpence in stampa and 
apply for the six moat ciegille posts offercd for 
corapetition,” 

But che did not; the first advertisement which 
caught her eye seemed wo her eo very desirable, 
that she wrote to the address given at once, and 
neglected all other attempts io her hurry to pose 
her letter 

“Wanted, for a young lady of large fortune, o 
chaperon and housekeeeer. Must be of gentle 
birth, and accustomed to good society. To live 
chiefly in the country. Salery a hundred a year. 
Apply, by letter ouly, to Mrs. Wyndham, Ade 
laide House, Penge.” 

“Weil,” said Mabel Jocelyn to herself, ay sie 
slipped her letter into the pillar post, “TI could 
make shift to dress myself on » hundred s year 
and if the girl was liberal she would yive me ote 
of presents. I detest the country, but I sup poe 
‘a young lady of large fortune’ would come to 


and Mrs. Jocelyn was 
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Loadon 1 time to time, Anyway, it would ‘2 
a change F m tired to death oi: these wretched 
Od, ke 

Mrs. Jocelyn did sot returt Hasting’s ter- 
ice, she oxtenced her walk to a more task tonable 
quarter of L on, and rang the bell at t 1e duo 
{a larve hovseia South hens gion, 

The butler !voked as if che bad been & stranger; 

rained servanta never betfay their know 


edge of the family skeleton ; Cuuvnington wae 
perfectly aware his mistress had something more 
thas data for her present visitor, 









































| wife of our lawyer. 


‘Can I ! Toliingtor 
[think ber ladyship has started for a drive, 
vara, I} cuire,” 

fe summoned a footman—whether to bar 

1@ Fi sitor ber ev » or to prevent her 

3¢ fany of the ‘ie property | 

, open question—and himself went. up- | 

aire to ] Tullington’s boudoir; at the door | 
he ] i, an experienced woman who had | 
c her since she came home a bride, } 

p {rs yp, Hilron,” said the butler ia | 

w voice; “you tter tellmy lacy. I | 

'} wasn't eure but ¢ In’t started for her | 

n sa? V he | grumbled Hilton, | 

re € to ist!'es young ana | 

trac @ wor who Was! nl on tf | 
laying with | st-born, a pretty boy of | 

vo years old | 

Yes,! will see her,” said Lady Tolli ngion very | 
gravely, “it lite fa i | 

Not fare y ledy,” said Hilton, promptly, | 

x ing the though the mind of the young | 
nte that as her husband would not be home 
two, there was little chance of h ig encouuter- | 

. Mrs. J uo, | 

th ul : anger, the | 
9 g mothe nt r i ie } 
ton ushere n™M ’ W tor, 
fri r relative, she 1 ti ahi 
admire ¥! } 

I ag a sil 2 wh the ¢ 
sa; at Jast e Cou 8s DI 
ul vy 

seat omise \ could me her 
wain ‘ uoney ha een t and 
eached 5 u iy have y broker 

ran’t live or pound a week ; it’s nota 
quarter enough: vou roll wealth, and yei 
y xpect me be coutent with a pittanee.” | 
The Cour ked gravely at her visitor i 
/ do not ‘ roll ia alth,” Mabel, J married | 
arich man but } brought ‘him uot a penny of 
fortune. The wance i for my | 
f rivate expenses iot larwe me to 
ilieniaie any mo i ny DOW | 
a ju ter my incom ; ; } 
‘Yo Le Lord 7 rton | 
ould d u have not money | 
you | 1 t envious eyes 
wandered alo in¢ he sutitu! roon 

“Listen to me, Mabel, Lady Tollington ; 
“for my br ke J vised you should | 
not be left yw tus r his sake I will pay you a 

ound ek while ve, but your own conduct 
forces-ne to add a conditi If you persist i 
g uere t allowaa Yi cCeuse, Ana i sha H 
give toy servants orders that Lam ‘not at home’ 
to you,” 

‘You have a et m¢ 7," snid Mab corn. | 
fully. “There was a time when a poor little | 
au ery governess \ wliad enough to spend her 
holidays with 

“With me ithe re 1 Lady hin | 
ton. “ Mabe L : e your sbusing m i 
now you fur what vou are afty, unps iphe 
woman. F Kigar’s sake —CAURE u were 
is wife and the mother o a child, you shal! | 
never war Many women live on a poun 
week. If you can’t do that, surely, with your | 

2 you could add to it; but give jy m j 
nd can’t. My husband wor | 
angry did he know I gave you that } 

Mabel tried anot j 

“TI have such ca ow,” she pleaded 





forcing the teare into her eyes. “IT am on the 
poms of getting an excellent si ti 

country ae companion to a larg, 
& good salar 





ton 1 Lue 


y, and be safe anc 


should have | 
spectable ; it | 








vould mean a home hee 
it if you help me,” 
Now, the idea conveyed to the young countess 
was thet her sister-in-law meant she might 
become companion to some old lady who would 
treat her as a daughter, and be glad of her bright 
youn presence in her home. Bertha, who was 
kind: ess itself, thought that in some quiet, 
country village, with only one old lady, Mabel 
would be safe, or, at auy rate, would be unable 
to do much harm ; she did gto see her 
brother's widow leading a respectable life that 
she was terapted to help her, 

“T can't recommend you,” she said, gravely. | 
“Forgive me, Mabe!, but I couidn’t do it. If} 
help you [ might perhaps screw out | 
five pounis.” } 

Mabel shook her head, 

“? owe tem pounds to my land ‘ady, and are | 
will stop my clothes if I don’t pay her, then I 
must have some new things.” | 

i 
| 


years, aur I am sure of 





baouey Wil 


‘You won't want mu: ch cress if there is only 
one old lad y 
"She is very rich and likes to see 
ing nice. Lam to 
Bertha.. Just thin! 
whila, when I got si 
without your fifty.” 
Lord Tollington ai 
a year for 1d 
expected to see her always 
and she went out a good deal, 
nu Deans excessive, and to spare a quarter of it 
to her sister-in-law had beeu a sacrifice Mabel 
lictle maderatood 
“ Fow much do you want ? 
venty pounds, I miyhi d 
bu es ty would be sat 
* And you are aure of the situation 
am certain of it if you allow me to refer 
Mrs. Wyndham to you.” 
Lady Tollington started. 
You can’t mean Mrs. Wy 
Mhen, as Mere 


people louk- 
hundred a-year, 
in a little | 
be able to do 


have a 
f it. Why, 
zht, I might 





xwed bis wife 
dress pocket 





money ; but as he 
elegantly attired, 
this sum was by 


wo hundred 
| 


: with eighteen 


a” 


ndham, of Pe 
Jocely a nodded, “ why she is the | 
fabel, you have been | 

deceiving me. Mra. Wyndlam does not need a | 
companion and would never pay a hundred a | 
! 


nge?”’ 





It is one of her hushand’s clients 
’ 


el, “The 


, exolaine 
Id Jady lives in the wilds of the 
untry, and Mr. Wyndham has promised his 
wife shall select her compavion,’ 
An ! » 

f you know her Bertha (Mrs. 
sell most likely she would not 
write to you at all. She 
granted J was all right just 
her to you.” 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
Wyndhau 1 
trouble t 
would take it for | 
because I referred | 
itated. No one knew 
there were past sins in | 

hut her out for ever 

situation as she mea 

then the were past, or Lady | 
thought so, and an old lady living 





from all chance of euch 


tioned, but 


Cullington 








aluge in a country village could. not take | 
avy harm fron Mabel’s society, nay, she might 
rive much pleasure and amusement frem it, 


f Mrs. Joce when in 2 vod 





inf g : enaper, | 
was both a cheerful aud entertaining person | 
Bert! 3 not a Pharisve, she could conderano 
he sin a pity the sinner, Why should not | 
Mabel bavs another chance! And ob, the comfort } 
of brother’s widow 1c 





g that ] 
pided within waiking d stanee. f th Wi q 
ied ii aiking C stan aor the Luiuiog- { 
tou family had not been pleased with the young 
wl’s choice of a wite, and w uld have denounced 
tue Countess very hardly had they kaown of her 
connection with euch & woman as Ms  Jomnlgn. 
“T can’t gi jou the mor iay,” said 


yoger | 











Lady Te w\y ; but Pwill ury to find 
itin aw me yi ur address aud I will 
send it you by my maid.” 

“13 she to be trusted?’ 


tr 

“Entirely. She was my nurse ia the old days 
when I lived at hore, When my father died, 
and I weat out into the world, Hilton teok 
another situation, but she came back to me on 
my wostins 

‘Well, LT hape you'll be quick about it,” said 
Mra. Jocelyn; “it’s most unpleasant being in | 
Yebt to my landlady. She won’t get me anything 
in, and her cookery’s disgraceful. You might ask | 





| 
| 
‘ 
| 


} much for you.” 


i put by ia the savings bank 
me such wages ¢ 


me to lunch, Bertha, it would be such a treat to 
sit down to a decent meal again.” 

Lady Tollington shook her head 

“{ cannot; buc our lunch is not a grand 
affair, Mabel ; you will get a far more elaborate 
meal at one of the restaurants in Piccadilly.” 
And she slipped a sovereign into the greedy out- 
stretched palm. 

No. 15, Hastings-terrace, 
that morning 
style, and felt 
her visit. 

“Twenty potinds} she can’t send less, Well, 
after Mrs. Pindar is paid in full, [ shall have ten 
or eleven pounds to the good ; enough to last me 
& bit, even if I don’t get the tituation. I don’t 
thiuk I need bleed the other yet. 

Aud, meanwhile, Lady Tollingtcn, pale and 
troubled, was consulting with her maid, the 
faithful Woman who had followed her to her new 
home, 

“T woulda’t see Mra. Edgar, my lady,” raid 
Hilton respectfully, when she answered the bell 
and found her lady pale abd agitated, it's too 


saw Mabel no more 
she lunched in Piccadilly in grand 
well satixfied with the results of 


To the faithful servant. Mabel wasealwaya 
"Mrs. Edger ;” Hilton could ‘not, bring: herself 
to give her the name that bad once been sacred 
to Bertha’s mother. 

“Te's not that,” and the young Countess sighed. 
“She hae no one to help her bub ma Sha is 
going into # situation; Hilton, as companion to an 
old lady, and she wants some money.’ 

‘She alwara does want it, my ju: 
to me; why can't she go io her 


it acerms 
tela tic ns, 








| instead of bothering you ? 


A vivid blush dy d! 
“I fancy ' 

in England. 
Ear}, nurse,” 
“J wouldn't, my lady,” said the faithful servant, 
“there's not a kinder reutleman living than the 


Bertha’s face, 

here is no one belonging to her left 
t think I shal! | »¢ eak to th 
{ think J] shall have fo speak to th 


| Ear), but he has strong prejud tices, and you know 


when poor Mr, Edgar died he said be’d never 

speak to the woman who had desiroyed bin ? 
Lady Tolling:ou nodded assent, 
“7 wish she had gone abroad.” 
“She'll never do that, my lady 





she'll stick 


| to you like a leech, it pays her best.” 


“a ave promised her tweut; 
it’s my birthday next week, 1s 
haps th re Kar] will give me a ch 

“He won't, my lady, begyi ing od our pardon fo 
free speaking know the eurprise the Earl « 
preparing for you, and I know it'll please you 
more than the biggest cheque in the world.” 

Lady Tollington looked sadly round the beau 
iful rvom ; the idolized wife of a wealthy nobie 
man, yet twenty pounds seemed an impossible 
sum to her, With ample credit in every directior 
the young Countess had only a very meagre sun 
in her purse, avd unless she epoke to her hus- 


bavd she bad no idea how to raise twenty 


pounds, Hilton ; 
n bey nkicg per- 





oe 


) pounds.” 


But Hilton came to the rescue, 

“T loved Mr. Edgar as though he'd been my 
own eon, my lady, and ['ve a tidy bit of money 
seeing the Marl pays 
23 1 never doyoued of ; let me 
draw out twenty pounds, and x 

‘TI couldn’t, Hilton,” and the C 
crimason ; “it would! be wrovg.’ 

“Tt would save you a deal of worry, my lady, 
and I should feel no difference whetuer it were in 
the bank or not. You say Mrs. Edgar's going to 
do without her allowance, you cev pay me then if 
you like, and in five months I shall be as rich as 
ever, but,” and the faithful woman's 
trembled with emotion, ‘‘don’t you go to fas! 
yerself over her, my lady, for she’s not worth it; 
it’s my belief there are some people can’t hel; 
being bad, and Mrs. Edgar's one of them.” 

‘Put how he loved her. 

“More's the pity,” said Hilton, knowing 

hat bis iafasuation for bis worthless wife ied 
led her dear young master into a career of reck- 
less folly whieb o1 ly et Jed when he rested in & 
distonoura’ le grave,  more’s the pity, my lady, 





Yountess blushed 


voice 


| for I do believe she never came into contact with 


anyone yet without bringing sorrow and shame 


; to them.” 


And this was the applicant whose letter Mia 
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Wyndham deemed most suitable of the two 
huvdred ojd answers which had come to her 
advertisement for a companion for her niece, and 
the day after her visit to South Kensington 
Mra. Jocelyn received a short note inviting her 
to call at Adelaide 
efleruoon. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mars. Jecetyy knew the world, and was a far 
quicker judge of character than many a better 


woman, The moment she entered ibe drawing- 
room at Adelaide House and saw the rete rather 


overbearing woman, who was its mistress, she | 


knew two things, frst that there was something 
unusual in the p st she was asked to fil), next 
that she had only to wait patiently and Mrs, 
Wyndham would tell her what it was 

‘*T liked your letter,” said the lawyer's wife, 
with just a shade of patronage in her manner, 
‘‘{ hope you understand that my niece lives 
entirely in the country, and that she needs a 
social mentor and adviser qnite as much as a 
ompanion. Indeed, oue of her cousins will be 
with her in the latter capacity, but you see we 
can't let two girls keep house alone together.” 

“TI understand perfectly,” said Mabel, “ you 
want someone to piay the part of chaper 1 with 
out boring the young people too much. I con- 
clude your niece is an orphan.” 

“ Exactly, Her mother died. at her birth 
Yer father made an enormous fortune, and was 
cut of just as he was gcing to enjoy it. Really 
Olive has a most romantic history. 
sent her howe in ebruary, thinking she needed a 
change. Of course the bitter cold of our winter 
upset her, and she had a long dangerous illness, 
recovering on'y to hear of her father's death. To 
be frank, [ have not the slightest power over her, 
No one has. She is of age and enormously rich. 
She hae taken a great fancy toa family in the 
country who were very kind to her, and she 
wants to hirea furnished house close to them, 
aud live there, at any rate until ber time of 
nourning is over. Lady Fellowes, very properly, 
declined to sanction such a step without con- 
suiting us, Olive’s nearest relations.” 

“Tt seems a strange life for a young girl,” 
volunteered the companion 

‘Tt is strange, but then Olive is not in the 
ieast like other people. She has lived all her 

ife in a distant colony, which, perhaps, aceounte 
rit, Ip any case she could not go into Loudoun 
ity while she is in such deep mourn iug, 80 

: plan is not so wild as it seems. The house 


ecured till the end of next March, and Olive | 
there when she leaves me, | 
vou an outline of the case, | 
’ 


vishes to go straight 
aud now, having give 

u had better see her, 

Mra, Jocelyn followed the speaker to ® smaller 

m, where two girls sit cosily at work; both 
were in mourning, bat the freshness of the elder 
épe seemed to mark her out as the heiress 
before Mrs. Wyndham introduced her as 

ly niece , Mise Duraat,” 

Mabel Joc lyn almost started as the thin white 
iand was put confidingly into hers; there was a 
resemblance in the perfect face which troubled 

1 perplexed her, but she had no thought of 

such an eligible situation through any 
scruples. She exerted herself to talk, 
so agreeable that she impreased Olive 
favourably, and Mrs. Wyndham decided 
if the references were satisfactory they 
t consider the matter aettled, 
sbel blushed crimson at 

eferences, but at once gave the name of a 

Joctor in Fulham, who had recently attended 
or, & gimy ple, . ily mau, who would be glad 
6 say & good word for anyone he pitied th: 
with visible henebe ation, she added,-— 

‘IT am well-known to a client of your hus 
‘oNington.’ ; 

Wyn tham staried; she did not know 
muc of her husband's business, but she was 
well aware the Earl of Tollington 
"chest and most influential clieut, and she said 
Cuetiy,— 

“TE you 

& quite 


the mention of 
he 
t 


rand's, Lady 14 


Mrs 
ers. 


7 
Have 


suffi sient.” 


lived with the Countess that 


House on the following | 








My brother | 


j worn you 


| 





| 
j 
‘ 
| 
| 
{ 





was his | 


| and groom had heen ‘ left’ 


“I never lived with her as comps: ion, 
amo nearly related to her. She was not always a 
Countess you know; she was one: just a poor 
gentlewoman, as lam now. I dare not r 
to her; the Earl would be so angry at the idea of 
his sister-in-law taking a situation, bu! one must 
live,” and she gave a weary little sigh, 
having a sister a Countecs does not give one 
necessaries of life,” 

Mrs. 
merried a@ very pretty governess, 
never dvubted this statement. 

* You are Lady Tollington’e : 

‘©} am her brether’s widow, 
reply. “I would vetuer refer you to Dr. I 

than the Tollingtuns. 1 au not given to Leasting of 
my grand relations, but Mr. Wyndham, be’ng th: 
Yarl’s lawyer, will know that, as a near conneci:on 
of the Countess, I aus at least respectable.” 

Well ¢” 

The two girls were left alone, and it was Alive 
who uttered the single word in a quesioning way 
as she looked into Olive’s face. 

“T think she will do,” eaid Miss Durant, simply ; 
“her voice is pleasant, and she does not seem de- 
pressed, O; all things, Alico, ! dreaded a person 
who would talk continually of hs aving seen better 
days. a iat did you think of }firs, Jocelyn a 

“T liked her,” said Alice, naively, ‘‘ she had such 
a fascinating manuer. I think she will b t 
want, she will take all trouble off your 

hands, and. ——" 
“Qo on,” said Olive, smiling. 

“T was going to say, and-ehe won't worry you 
with questions. Haven't you noticed, Olive, how 

some people, thinking io show their interest 

cross-queation you about Africa and uncle David 
till you feel ready to cry. Well, 
never asked a single question, aud L liked her for 
it,” 

“A charming woman,” said Mrs, Wyndham, 
when the Doctor’s le'ter arrived 
in Mrs. Jovelyn’s favour. “ J consider you are in 
luck’s way, Olive.” 

Early in June they all went down into York- 

hire and reached Righ Ciiff Lodge at six o’clock 
oa’a sucamer evening. 
their reception ; three maid-servauts, a pardever, 
by the owner of the 
A brougham and a pony carriage were 
There was abso- 


Wyndham knew that the Karl had 


rq” 


aS the aniet 


5 , 
na Was Wwaragny 


house. 
also at Mise Durant’s disposal. 


lutely nothing wanting. Tue heavy boxes Olive had | 


brought from Africa, the few of her father’s be. 
longings Dr, Evans had sent over since, were 
already at the Ledge. 

There was no troublesome arranging, ao heavy 
amount of unpacking. The nice looking maid 
engaged by Lady Fellowes had only to see to the 
single box her young mistress had taken to Penge. 

It seemed, a3 Alice Melville said, just as though 
Olive had been away on a short visit and 
home. 

It was strange how the younger girl, the poorer 
one, a¢ the world counts riches, seemed the pro- 
tector and the heiress the protected, 

Alice followed her cousin into her 
aud put one hand on her shoulder— 

“| do so hope youwill be happy here, Oli live ; 
can’t bear to see you look so ah and sad; y 


resaing room 


how delighted I am to come back to Gear old High 
Clif.” Olive returned the caress, 

. ‘And I am 0 glad to have you, aihy. 1 é on’t 
think it is everyone's fate to be happy, happiness 
has passed me by but this seems a quiet, peaceful 
place to waitin, and [am very giad to be near t 
Fellowes.” 

To waitior what? pondered Alice, but she only 
said aloud— 

“T think they are the kindest peop! 
world, In longing to see L, say Fellowes, 

“And Barbara} ”’ 

Alice shook her head. 

“{ am very fond of her, she used to makea pet 
of me when I was quite a little child, but since 
she had that terrible illacss I have felt afraid of 
her. Oh,” seeing the shocked look on her cousin's 
face—-‘'T don’t mean that I thought her mad or 
eccentric, even, only that | felt sure she had gone 
through some ‘great trouble, and it seemed 
presumption for a foolish girl like me to try to be 
friends with her ; it was os though her sorrow, 


ica 


s in the 
again,” 


put 1 | 
efer you | 


“and | 
the | 


and so she | 


ee a - | 


come | 


the | 
| aitractions in people 


i Bar'vara fee} 


| world!” s 


just the | 


| five j 


' witho 
Mrs, Jocelyn | 


| ing, why 


Everything was ready for | 
} had known as 4 veri 





| rather private conver 


i aud al toget 


} ve been so very very good to me you can’t chink | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


j ring, anc 


whatever it was, Lad her apart from 
one,” 

“Do you know what that sorrow was?” asked 
Olive in a low thrilling tone, “it ea#’t be what 
aunt Grace says, thet she really caved fer Mr. 
Lang ? 

** She did,” waid Ailce 
father both knew it, he just blighted lei Mile, vui 
i don’t think the chaoge in ber was wade bv that. 
You see, Sir George lust, from first to last, fifteen 
thousand pounds through his secretary, and, for 
their pesition, the Fellowes are notrich, I think 
Mr. Lang de a tool of her, that, 
y seme means or other, he forced as rmation out 

tich helped his evil pians. I've heard my 

her say Barvara was too good to break her 
art for @ mau like Revert Lang, but, you see, 

e, if, through him, she had unconsciously in- 
jured her father and Percy it would be different.’ 

s L ke on Fellowes,” said Olive gravely, “ but 
he is the only one of them I don’t feel at home 
with.” 


“ Percy 


every- 


ively. 


the besh aud kindest man in the 
| Alice, euthusiastica!ly. When he 
snd J a tiny girl, he used to be, oh 
affeir of Rob Lang hus 
Barbar: begin with 


wae a big boy 
80 good to ae bull this 
chang: 1 him as well 
he is much porer.” 
“Fifteen thousand 
difference to them 
“Tt made all the 
ears Lacome, 
his way 
Georg: 


pound 


ifference in the world. It is 
l'o get straixbt at all and pay 
ining the estate by neglect, Sir 
had to raise « mortgage on the property. 
Inetead of being a pay, prosperous young men 
1tacare in the world, Perey has to work 
pretty hard p himself. He won’t touch 
penny of his father’s income nov it isso reduce 
by the int t of the mortgage, and as to marry- 
.e wou't be able to affurd it for years 
ad years,” 
“Why, I thought--—— 
searching glance into her cow 
thought Alice that y 
“T like him awfully,” admitted Maa 
but Tam not ‘he leas bit in love with 
he with me. Iisa could vot care sbout a girl he 
le imp io socks and pina- 


fores, and I ne er mean to fali in love at all, I 
only brivgs people all sorts of worry. 

Olive 1 could have endorsed the 
sentiment, but ven ouly said, sm -— 
1 see I hav ade a mistake, 

A very big on one. Why, 0 ive, I 
a home for the children as suon as 
orphan asylum, and when Edith has Jearr 
the governess at Whiteladies can 
aud I mean to sei up a a small sch 
haven't time to think « J love- maki 
Lady Fe llowe: drove over the 
welcome Olive, av sd tell Alic: ’ 
to see her back at High 
ed perfectly on the 
herself no airs. Never tried to intrude 
ation between Alice and he 
ld friend, but kept ber vi beau 
poured out tea, talked small nothin 
ther proved a wreat suc: 
harming wouan,” said Lady Fell 
to her daughter ag they drove home “J 
Olive is to be con sratulated on her chaveron,” 
*T don’t like her.” 
“My dear chil 
alarmed. “ What do 


LEHouUt TU 


to ke 


u— 


Durant 


ey leave 


cecaslon, 


parent 
tifully, 


BS, 


A very ¢ 


you mean #” For the gentle 
Barbara was known never to express an © version 
to anyone, and as 4 rule she was able to find 
others thought hopelessly 
dull and common: plac ,. 
‘T can’t help it, nother, said Rarbara, rathe 
wearily. ‘This Mrs, Jo elyn may be very char: 
ing, but I don't like her. Her voice h 
her eyes seem to go throug 

“ My dear, her voice is most 
has really nice eyes.” 

* Perhaps—the truth is, 
me of-—-soraeone elze,” 

Lady Fellowes looked mystif 
no wore. Her own opiniva of t 
distinctly favourable. She set 
preju tice to the nervousnese which had x 
? 


as a f 
” 


| Shrink from strangers ever since her 


illnesa, 





him, nor 


cried her mother, really 


oop Wide. 
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Naiurally the new ov 
lige was epoken of at 
table. 


; 


the Fellowes’ dinner 
Everyone, except Barbara, had something 
»say aboutit. Sir George declared he should 
certainly ridc over soon and see hie little friend 
Alice. Perey was anxious to know if she was 
altere’ aiter her long absence. He laughed at 
bis roother's eulogy of the chaperon. 


If Miss Armitage keeps a private directory of 

















pariah, with her own opinion of each house 

rt Lhave to raark the Lode with 

three Shi Depend upon it she will 

gard # the 31 dangerous house in the 
piace 

“Really,” cried his father, “what do you 
eo! 

“My dear sir, Mise Penelope thinka a fa:nily 
With one grown-up daughter, perilous te her 
peace of mind, what will she say to High Chiff 
Lodg which, ac log to toy mother, has 
three distiactly ageable young ladies $' 

Mi». Jocely s not yeung,” said Barbara, 
peaking for the first time he must be nearly 
I thought her about twenty-nine,” said Lady 
ello we ‘but I really think, Percy, Miss 

enelope 8 such good care of her brother h 
is DOL uKcely to marry anyone. y 

Not if she help it,” agreed Sir Georg 
but Alice Melville p 41 to be a very pretty 

" She was an sliy jolly 1,” put in Percy; 

it \ thousand pities she is grown up; there 

uld a kin fituese in i he married 
Armita and re t wo old hom 

Later on, when he followed the ladies 
Ira pred ‘cy! hi oother there 0 
, ae troubled ‘ook on her gentle 

e. 


“LT wish you 


Perey!” she said anxiot 
F I n the gardens; 


l tarbara, she i 
ehe ssemae s 


























} nervous and upset to-night, I am 
quite uneasy about her.” 

“ZT wish Lcoaki make her drink Lethe,” said 
Perey, savagely, though none of hie anger was 
treant for Barbara; “mother, will she never 
forget, rust that m able affair wreck ber 
vhole life?’ 

don’t think tarbara is the charac!e 
fo ily; I only wish I could know w 
u her 

came sterip they > yard 
tan? before Neite S| of a gloire 
de n, with a trou i 

2 ; i fab?” } asked r iy; 
“the her a ys re ib of spirits, come 
fi here ‘ all about it,” 

Uncer the sha f agpre y mulberry tre 
w tie seat, 1 thi et her id 
ais er place her 1 iv ld feel t 
tren i ‘ I 1} ld 

‘*VYou make u hou ppy you 89, 
dear,”’ he said kindls ; , ly our 
love can make uj; to yow wat . 

i have brought you oly vil,” ehe said 
Passionate’ Fs butt 5 would be a rich 
man Percy r to a unencurabered 

state 

i ernse j 0 GOOLYS 5 I's 
yuite as rauch 3 x r me, Bab, 

1 if any t P r for 

past, it should be Sir Geors but for the 

rs infatuatiox sl never would have 
vined h a footing here as to be on friendly 
ler t ou 

St ! nseu, 

J er cease to repr h rayee vy 

epa 1 wight it h 

yu differently v e 
t what reminded 5 i c i 
trou lay.” 

Mi lyr 

Mea M ts ta 7 urely she 
lar Wik ul to the paat 

“ V ’ l se e} r 

¥y Meat 0 t a 
} ee t} @ rk Er 
J ace, ob, Percy iil e bring @ Curse ox 
Olive as de did on us.” 


Percy Fellowes stroked his : wid carese- 


onge at High Clift | 


; you would n 


,; tne very 


i} cheeks hol 


{ 


| thing tangible avains! 








“You mean that Mrs. Jocelyn resembles 
Lang ?” 

‘Yee, but not in a way many people would 
recoguize; her voice has the very ring of bis, her 


eyes the strange fascination hie used to exercise | 


over me, but if any one described the two faces, 
think they could be alike.” 
“He had a sister 1" said Perey gravely; 


may have been im 

** His sister was au advenburess, a gambler, and 
an utterly bad woman,” answered Barbara. 
“This Mra. Jocelyn has © unexceptional refer- 
ences ; but, Perey, che may not be of his kindred, 
but she has the same iatal gift, I fee! it here 
and Barbara touched ! heart, “a voice here 
tells me that she will bring bitter sorrow on 
Olive Durant.” 


op 


se reasonable,” 


wed upon, 











urged Percy, “only say some- 
this woman and I will 
write to Mr. Wyndham, way, { will go te London 
and see him, but, Barbara, I can’t set him 
against her vulese you tel] me more.” 

“T can’t,” said Barbara, faintiy, “I bave no 
proof, | feel she ia heartless, aud bad; I know 
he will bring a terrible trouble on those two 


girls. I would fain save them, bur I cannot, they 
must suffer as I did 
Perey grew very grave 
Alic iville a sensible littie thing, and 
I might give her a hint.” 





ara shook her head 


joai 
Alice has no movey, she may be safe enough, 
the peril will fall on Otive Durant.” 
Perey started, the words seemed to strike 


him a cruel blow that moment in the beautiful 


sumiuoer twilight two discoveries came suddealy 
home to him, all the ‘uve of his heart had gone 
out to Olive Durant, sand——- there was a secret in 
her life, 


(Zo be continued.) 





LADY RAVENAILLS SECRET. 


XXXIV. 


CHAPTER 

KANOR resolved to take Mrs, Bonner’s advi 
next day, and now that he had expressed 

wish to see her, nothing short of main force 
would keep her out of the sick room. 

lt was a ludicrous sight though if had ite 
elancholy phase, that she, the wife , khould be 

t entirely in the background, and her place 
Ue irped in su ha manner oy a ty rannical old 
nurse ; but then the nurse pabie, 
and believed most implicity in her patient. 

She seemed to have a | 
than a del king 
hus! life to be 








waa strong, ¢ 


who believed he: 
with the blackest 





of s, and who shr: from his look and 
touch 
ext worning, after breakfast, and after the 
imposed task of teaching Maggie Bonner, she 


presented herself, not merely to inquire, for that 
she had already done, but to gain admittance 
into the presence of the patient 

To her very great surprise she was 
enter without parley. 


lowed tc 





The door was opened wile by Mrs. Murray 
a fat finger on her lip and a world of caution 
er eve. 

“ Hush |" she said. “ You can come in, but 

make no noise, he’s asleep |" 


as a chile 
& 


y sound 


tip-toe, 





3, apparently 
ached on 





nd Eleanor app 
mg look at him, 
He was lying on his side with his } 


nd unde 
’ ‘ 
? 


yne aro? in splints outside the clo : 
aid she, prepared as she was for some alteration, 
was shocked at the awful chauge in his appear- 
4 hree short weeks had made, 
features were worn and sharpened, his 
w, his face the colour of death, and 
his breathiog,wow she was close to him, seemed 
strangely laboured and hurried, 
“Ju's the fever—fever from that blow he got 
the back of the head,” said Mrs, Murray, in 
vatory whisper. “That's what pulled 





its Ga 





> 





“His 








“the | 
| Wyndhams are sharp business people, but they | 


titer right to the post 


d, 
and took a | 


| him down ; 
| cently. 

"Looking better! Why he could not possibly 
| look worse,’ thought Eleanor, xs she gazed and 
gazed down on the wasted features of the sleeper 
before her; and as she gazed two great big tears 
came suddeniy into her eyes, overflowed and ian 
heavily dowa her cheeke, 

She had not been prepared to see him thus, 
He was going to die, she was sure, 

“ Come—come !"’ said Mrs. Murray, taking her 
peremptorily by the arm, “you mst not take 
on here, You'll wake him, and by all accounts 
you'd sot be over sorry ii anything did happen. 
| Come here into my own Hitie room and sit down, 
and esc pove yourself,” 

Her own little bower was 2 roomy wainscotted 
dreasing-room off the other apartment, where she 
iit @ litile cooking, and kept her medicine 
bottles, and bad her own stretcher pushed in 
by day. 

“It ia very wrong of you to say such things to 
me, Mre. Marray,” said Eicanor, trying to 
smother her sobs; “net that what yeu say or 
think makes any real difference, but it’s not 
tere ,” 

“ff I thought you did care for him I'd never 
say ib,” aid the other, in a loud whieper, “ Never. 
If I've misjudged yeu I humbly beg your pardon, 
and be only tee glad.” 

“Why did you not tell me he was so very, 
very ill,” sobbed Eleaner, hopelessly, “ instead of 
saying every day be waa better 

“And be is!” impressively. “I'm not aaying 
he is making a quick recovery—not what he 
ought to do. He don’t seem to care to get well ; 
he leaves all that part of the business to me. He,”’ 
lowering her voice, and coming closer to her 
companion--—"' He hag something on his mind, It’s 

rtly thad that keeps him back, and you know 
what it is, Don’t you!” significantly. 

“T think I can form an idea,” returned 
Eleanor, with averted eyes, winking away her 
tears, and ioaking a struggle for composure. 

‘* And so can J,” replied the dame, impres- 
sively. “We are both thinking of the same 
thing, Il go bail. It’s that business of Rosie 
Wailer’s, Isn't that it ?” 

Eleanor nodded, her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth. 

“Was there another sharer in the secret ? But 
then,” she reflected, with a sharp pang of agony, 
that soon the need for all secrecy would be buried 
in Hugh’s grave. 

i ye a kr ee 
Mrs. Murray. 

*T think so,” in a low voice, 

Weil, who!” imperiously. 
' © would rather not— 
| into her pale cheek. 
Not say ? what nonsense. 


but he’s looking better,” compla- 





tho she was, of course '” said 


© Come now.’ 
not say,” a fame comin 


tell 


Did he never 


} you’ Whe, from your looks I see you don’t 
| know. She was his foster-sister ; her mother 
| pursed them both, and a fine, strapping young 
' wornan she were.” 

| * Poster-sister gasped Eleanor, incredu- 

acuely, 
| “Aye # Vhat else did you take her for, 
}eh? 
| OA } 


| Eleanor here haeame acarlet and sileat, and 
| Mrs, Murray went on, 
“She was mariied to a gentleman, who wa 
mut of the country—one of those wi ‘are Ws 
and Mr. Huch hi wedding, and 
stood by her wien all the bullavaluoc wae alter 
wards. That awful business last winter gave 
him a terrible juro, for he was main fond of 
| Rosie: and I know for a fack”’—Mrs. Murray 
never said fact--“ that he is raising heaven and 
' earth to find ou odoneir. L believe he will 
| never rest till he knows-—-he ecculd not die else. 
| All his wanderings and ravings were mixed up 
| about Rosie, and mouey, and you, and the suow 
—some row you and he had, some words about 
Rosie, amd some about some gentleman that he 
keeps asking and begging you not to dances with 


























| 
} 
| but, anyhow, no matter what you seem to be 2 
| he’s main ford of you,” looking keenly at the gir 
' * 









| in the window seat, “as I suppose you knvw, an 
it’s not much of a return you have made hia: 0} 
all accounts. Here, i'm at it again, and I bez 


| your pardon, iny lady. My tongue will wag, au% 
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maybe if he is spared to you you will make it up 
with him yet. ‘here’s that saucepan a-biling 


over,” thakiog a plunge at the fire, and seizing it, | 


and putting it on the hob. “’ Tis beef tea, aud 
he will soon be waking. Maybe you'd better not 
stop to-day, for if he was to see you with them 
‘ed eyes he might think himself real bad, and 
chat’s just the worst thing he could do, You can 
some in this evening, and have a look at him 
again,” 

So thus favoured Eleanor stole on tip-toe out 


of the two rooms, aud made ber way down- | 


stairs out into the open air, for she felt that she 
could hardly breathe. 

This disclosure about Rosie Waller petrified 
her, and if he was cleared in one case, why should 
he nov be cleared in another. Why not,—why 
not 


Supposing he were to die now—and it seemed | 


to her that death was in his face—and he was 
completely cleared afterwards, how could she 





bear it, bow endure her life }--when he was gone | 


beyond the reach of her prayers for pardon, when 
the lips that told her that she was laying up a 
bitter harvest for herself would %¢ closed for 
ever ! 

And if be was innocent, what a wretch she had 
been to him | 

In every way she had gone against his wishes 
whenever they clashed with hers. 

She bad ignored hina, insulted him, delied him, 
and uow he was dying. 

Gh, if he died innocent, and she unabsolved, 
ib would break her heart. 

She declared this to herself over and over 
again as she paced a narrow walk in the garden 
between two rows of sprouting gooseberry trees, 
utterly oblivious that she was without her hat or 
shaw], and looked, as a farm labourer expressed 
it who was digging in a neighbouring plot, right 
daft and out of her mind. 

Should she strangle her auspicions-—her more 
than suspicions, and go to him now—this very 
day, before the going down of the sun, and say 
to him, with her hand in his,— 
cent {” 

But could she—could she say it and let the 
man she now felt she loved beyond everything in 
the world, pasa into the far unkuown country 
with her last words in hia eara—an untruth. 

Even to ease his mind here, would he uot know 
of her falsehood hereafter? Are not mavy things 
clear to the dead that are dim or unknown to the 
living ? 

She was in a great strait. 

Torn between doubts and hupes, and love and 
fear, and still undecided, still fighting a mighty 


battle with herself, she went once more indoors, | 


dovaed hat and jacket, and putting, at Mra, 
Bonver’s earnest entreaties, a lunch of home- 
dade bread in her pocket, since she disclaimed 
dinner, she set off for a long, long country 
ramble all by herself, for she felt that with 
nothing but the sky above her, the eilent fields 
and hedgerows round her, she was more alone 
than anywhere else; and ere she returned to 


“Hugh, forgive me, { believe you are inno- 
! 


The scener i ; DO 
E *, hot even 
bleating of a sheep, nor the distan 
cart met the ear, 

The eky had become suddenly clouded over, 
the win? was rising, and by-and-by large crops 
of rain began to fall, with heavy, omincus splashes 
in the dust--drops that portended a storm— not 


{ sunken eyes anc 
the i 
umble of a |} 


a shower—and presently it burst with extra. | 


ordinary violence, the wind driving the rain 


| furiously before it across the wide barren plain in 


sheets of cold wet mist. 

Our heroine was without cloak or umbrella, 
aud eutirely at the mercy of the elements. She 
looked about her hopelessly-—-no human habita- 
tion was ix sight ; but, yet, what was that 


employ, who had once seer 


| had awallowed the iast crum). 


tumble-down looking half-ruined hovel among the | 


furze ? 


A 


loose stones and thatched 


heather. 
To this chelter (such as it was) she fled at the 


A kind of refuge for sheep in bad weather, | 


| built of vith | 


very top of her speed, anc in another minute was | 


standing within it, for there was no door, and 
apparen!ly no window. 

She siood in the entrance panting after her 
late ruv, sud looking out on the most discourag- 
ing prospect—a pouring wet afternoon, aud a long 
way from home. 

She removed her hat, chook the rain off it, and 
laying ib on a stone in the doorway, 
proceeded to fasten up her hair, which had come 
adrift. 

As she stood twisting up her abundant coils 
into a firm thick knot the sound of heavy breath- 
ing in the hut caught her frightened ear, and she 
was conscious, with a sudden thrill of terror, that 
she was not #lone ! 

Turning round with the rapidity of the tradi- 
tional lightning she peered fixedly into the gloom 
behind her. 

Her eyes were now more accustomed to the 
darkness, and she distinctly made out soraething 
that looked like » human being on the ground, 
lying against the far wall. 

She looked still longer, and she saw tat it was 


| @man—a powerful framed giant-faced tramp— 








and & 
keen ly 


pair 
upon 


under his head 
eyes fixed 


with a bundle 
of wolfish, sunken 
herself. 

Her firat impulee was to turn and flee—aye 
even out into the wet ; but on second thoughts 
she made up her mind to do nothing so rash 

The girl Mrs, Bonner had beea telling her 
about the previous evening had been as brave as 
two lions, te quote her late handmaiden. 

Why should sie show the white feather at the 
mere sight of a beggar man / 


limits of the hovel, and then said, in a would-be 
courageous voice,— 

“Who is there ?” 

“ A starving man,” was the reply, in a hoarse 
husky accent. 

“And how came you here, and starving ? 


| she demanded, plucking up some courage aa she 


that red-roofed Grange she had resolved that she | 
H 


would have made up her mind. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ereanok walked away from the village, 
seareely kuowing which way she tock, or which 


road she followed, ao deeply absorbed was she in | 


her own thoughts. 

If Hugh was entirely cleared from one sus- 
picion with such ease, why not from another? 
What motive could he have for putting his 
foster sister out of the world ? 

None, that she could possibly imagine! But 

still, his absence, his wounded arm, the silk 
wandkerehief found in his pocket that fatal 
4ight, how—how were they to be explained 
away ? 
_ She stopped in the middle of the road to ask 
herself this potent question, and, glancing round, 
found that she was in a part of the wood she had 
sever seen before-—on the border of a wide heath 
or com: =, and at least three miles from home, 
or rather Beckford village. 





spoke. ‘tee 


ot ill si aped features, but h 


was worn to a sscreton. 

He was the mere framework evidently of what, 
he once had been—-a powerful fellow, and every 
now and then a hacking, hollow cough seemed 
to shake the little vitality that remained to 
him 

Still, once these paroxysms were over, he 
‘eturned to the charge at the bread in bis hand, 
munching and gnawing and tearing with his teeth, 
though sorely short of breath. 

His clothes were worn, but not ragged, his 
He looked like a workmau out o! 
prosperous days, 
when he 
some 


boote whole 
he said, abruptly, 
‘Now for 
thing to drink,” terving to her eharply. 
There's plenty in a lituie stream by 
the road,” eaid Eleanor, ‘i eaw it as {came up, 
but how shall I carry it?’ looking round the 
bare hut deapairingly. 

“Water be blowed!” returned the tramp, 
savagely; ‘‘that’s not drink! Have you no 
flask about you ? no little drop of whisky, sherry, 
or, better than all, brandy?” roising himself 
as he spoke on his elbow, and looking at her 
eager'y. 

“No, nothing !” she replied, shaking her head 
emphatically. 

With a groan of disappointment her companion 
again laid himself down cu the damp carthen 
floor, and was seized al with another 
frightful fit of 4 


That’a gone 1” 


Water ? 


once 
coughing—-a ft that seemed to 
sbake the hovel itzeif. 


How am I to get you away from this 
Eleanor, anxiouely, when he had ones more 

his breath. “JY wonder how far we are from the 
nearest farm or village-—do you know 

“There's a farm about halfa mile i left 
as you cross the common, or nearer, but village 
I know none. The last 1 came from was Maxton, 
a matter of four mile off.” 

“Then Beckford is a8 close, where Lam going. 
You cannot stay here another night! ” emphati 
cally. 

“Why not?” he demanded, thanklessly ; 
“what's to hinder me? I cau die bere as well 
or better nor anywhere else !” 

" Why should you imagine you are dying?” 
she said, with assumec cheerfulness, ‘Uoce you 
find yourself in a comfortable house, in & warm, 
dry bed you will not talk in this way--you will 
feel much beiter.” 


aid 
Saya 


the 


“T’m past all that! I caunoé last, above a 
day orco—I know it. Best go your ways aad 
leave me. It's cleared up new, and you can do 
no good! I didn’t want to die of Awager. Vd 


| rather it was the cough took me, and I feel 
Picking up her hat she backed io the very | 


better since I had a bite o’ summat, and I'll try 
and get to sleep.” 
“7'l) walk on £0 the farm and find some way 


| of getting you token into Beckford,” said Heanor 


| “ Afore you 


| “TY was on the tramp, going to my own town, | 
} and I broke down and crawled in here two nights 
| ago, and I’m thinking I'll never leave it now. 


(’m about done for.” 

“Has no one been here? Have ¥ 
food *” cried Eleanor, in a horrified voice, ad 
vancing 4 step or two in his direction, 

“Who would find me? Where 
food? Ican’t move. I had some cold potatoe 
in my wallet and a bone, but I ate them yester 
day moraing.” 

* Poor fellow!” she exclaimed, inpulsively ; 
“you must indeed be hungry!" and bethi: 


had no | 


would I get | 
| he interrupted, fiercely. 


firmly. ‘I wou’t be long before 1 am back,” 
atepping towards the doorway 
“Stop ! stop a minute, raiss, afore you go 
the retched object she leaving 
go,” he panted, “and maybe you!) 
only vend, and not come back, tell me who 
are? I seem to know your face.” 
‘Why, what does it matter!’ 
“My name is of no consequence. {i am 
to befriend you, and | will come back. 
ve disheartened about yourself 
man. ; : 


“ Good man ! 


Pat) 


eied Was 


he 


How do you know I'm that?’ 
“ ]'m not a good 
» Dr 


and do you know what I’m adying of 


| for one thing, though you mightn't think 


ing 


herself of the contents of ber jacket pocket | 


she drew out her bundle and carried it over to 
him. 

Almost before it was well within reach of his 
handa he had stretched out a long gaunt erm and 
snatched it roughly from her, and commenced to 
devour it more like a ravenous animel than a 
human being, whilst Eleanor stood and surveyed 
hima with frightened, dilated eyes. 

He was a broad-shouldered, very muse 


you, miss, to try and keep the breath ia me, 


i Jeant back againet his wallet, and graped 


drink, and—a secret. "T'was the secret made 
take to drink, and the drivk has eaten up all 
money and my wits, and now it's kivling me 
the doctors told me months syo-—and | ily 
laughed in their faces aud said Bo the 
hetter! I’m aot for living, ar s maiu kind of 
but 


miuc h 


at.” 


it's no sort of use--l'm going at 
And here, exhausted by hi« long 


apeec he 
nvul- 
sively for breath 

A secre! / Could it be anything like hers ? she 


wondered, as she came over, kuelt beside hin 


] 


Se ee) Pe te 
wee ae nee so a 


EES IR By aimee yh mathe 


a ree 




















ndkerchlef 


‘Tell me your name,” h wily 


pen- 





| farmer, mounted in a high tax-cart, following 


‘ 
\ 
' 


| 


) live, 


his eyes, “ You may as well humour my 
fancy. Your face~-yes—it’s like a face ] kuew— | 
ul whose ?” 
My name e said, “since you wish 80} 
rouck to know i s Ravenhill.’ 

avenhill |” hi echoed, starting to a ait 

posture, “ Misa, Mrs, or what—not Ais 

iam La ‘'y I iVe nhili,’ she returne 1, shriok-. 
away alittle “ You. —you— a to kaow 
the name!” 

Low the name Wasn't I born on the 
Binckmore estate, and my grandfather before | 
! And you are YViss Eleanor—ihat was 

lind Ave, I remember when you had your 
tight too! "Tis strenge you should come upon 


“‘ Tell 


sn $0 BR. 3t 
stranger stil) if he did. 


me, but it would be 
: wreatblexsiy, 


Vhy t” cried Fle 


ie wh ‘ aby thing to eay to your secret! 
Oh { Th 10} ] v 

“Aye—now l’m dying [ wouldn’t mind his 
knowing, for thovgh 1 have a sore griudge 


against Jim, he were always main good to 
ae 
You mean Rosie Waller,” said Eleanor, with 


Who elke? I believe be has been turning 











the world upside down to find out who did ir 
the murder.” 

He has! he bas!” cried his wife, throwing 
herself on ber knees beide the tramp in a frenzy 
of impatience, 

He has? So I’ve been told, and ”"—now 

ng out each word with impressive distinct- | 
é ~* 7 know,’ 
Ob, then, for mercy eake, tell 
a ke wringiag her hands 
Yell me, and clear hiw !.” she cried, in pas- 
oba’ée exycireme' 
Why, who want’s to clear him? 
N y ever th ught as he had done it, did 
they? Why, I feel you shaking all over like RN 
flower in the wind. (rma blowed if I don't 
believe as vou cid This beate all!” 
Here another fit of coughing in‘errupted him 
for five minutes, 


since you know who it really was, you 














with brendy, blankets, and other restoratives, 
Thanks to their prompt arrival the patient was 
reraoved before nightfall to a clean, warm, com- 
fortable quarter in the village of Beckford, was 
seen by the local doctor without delay, who, after 
the first glance, eadorsed patient’s own 
opinion “that he tad not many hours to 


" 


+ 
the 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Lory Raverpiie had had what Mrs. Murray 
cailed “a bad day 

The fever had set in once more, and he was 
again wandering in his mind, as his wife, with 
beating heart and throbbipg brain, came tapping 


at the sick-room door for admittance, 
She entered it at ouce, 
Now that she began to see tee light at last-— 


| that Hugh wae her Hugh, he bad ever really 
been—not fifty family servants should keep her 
ata + clistance. 
ut alas! he did not know her. She took in 
es juet now the form of the woman she 
tacst detested—~Mre, Derwent, 
“ You here, Conry '” he cried, raising himself 


| suddeniy, and surveying her with evident sur- 


j 
| 


| him,” 


! been vu 


| wife, sweetly, 


| and trying 


| “You always bring me bad luck. 
| have the evil eye,” 





prine, “ What has brought you--what plan have 
you in your bead now’ Can’t you speak?” 
rou bly, 

“On, yes, I can speak ae much as you please,” 


| said E leanor soothingly, coming up beside him 
to make him lie down, Let me 
settle your pillows,” 

‘Keep away! Don’t come near we!” fiercely, 
I believe you 
with an «dd laugh, “ Last 
-do you remember!” 

merey’s sake, Lady Ravenhill, humour 
interrupted Mre. Murray, in a whisper, 
cad try and get him to keep quiet, He has 

st ewful all the afternoon.” 

“It yo tell me, I shall remember,” 
“ But why talk at all nowt 


time you saw me— 
* For 


“r 


said his 
Why 


rot try and go to sleep?” 
“fo sleep! You must be mad to think of it. 
Sleep! [I have nob slept for twelve years,” he 














| 
| 


‘ 





ill tell me, won't ycu f—not to repeat, except io remarked, qu.te gravely “ You saw me at thet 
sim!" she ur,zed, frantically | ant Bail—now don’t you recollect }—and you 
“ No—no—nu—I'l tell himeelf, ig | Said you had come down expressly to see how my 
neelse. Let him come and see me- wil) | Wife and I got on, and especially to sce me ; awfully 
be the plan.” | kind of you, wasn’t ict You came hike those 
' She ‘canG-i ha’ te very ill--perhaps dying!” | spies that were sent, where’s that? Oh, I for- 
he cried, with teara in her eyea ‘He was in| cet now-—to see the poverty of the land, and a 
en avdel railway accident a month ago—end | barren land is was! Yes, that night Eleanor and 
I fe ear that he will be a long time before | J had our final quarrel ; and, by Jove! what a 
he os ‘hh He looks woree than you do,” | quarrel it was/ She tock her own way, as she 
and here ehe covered her face with her hande, always does, and has gone her own way ever since, 
avd burst into tears, the “ramp meanwhile | & id f caine. There was something elke she did, 
irveying her with wide-eyed astonishment, | but I can’t remember it--she and that fellow | 
This young lady, kuceline beside him on the | Firetflight. Well, anyhow, I’m a fool to mind 
el floor, in floods of tears. was 28 curious | her or to think of her, after all that has come 
sight, Was she crying for-—her husband, or for | ud goue, but i can’t help it. I must always be 
what } . ' iinking of her, spite of myself! Elesnor ! 
Tere, I can’t talk mo more—nor you. Come | Eleanor!” : ‘dres- og Mra, Murray with sudden 
1 5 row, if I'r he said at | vehemence, “I only ack this for your own snake, 
t. and i or roze, dried her eyes, after im- | not min He ix not fit for you vo know, and I 
ploring him In yain to give her one hint—halé g | 854 mot a prejudiced fellow—don't dance with 
hint--to lue ’ | him, dance with me.” 
He t x ice of her entreaties, merely | *} am nof going to dance : t all, dear,’ * whis- 
haking his head doggedly, and once breaking | pered Zieanor, soothingly 
into s bareh, odd, wild Javeh when she assured | “ Go away, Conny, aud don’t call me dear, I | 
him “that she did not want to bi ing the culprit don’t like it. I’m not one of your fency men 
to justice—only to clear another,’ 4 | now. I wih to goodness,” imitably, “ you would 
Nl her entreaties were useless, and as the | keep your gre at black eyes off me ; they look as if 
evening wae coming on she felt that no time was they were on fire! N no, you need not he 
t >] removing the owner of this pricelees | coming here with any more of your tales about 
(to her) secret to a safer place her ; it's nO nse, and be satisfied to know that 
Another vight ia that camp hut would surely | we have partied. You are glad} Yee, you need 
kill bi nd he and his possession would pase | bot tell me that ; but what reason have "" for 
" | being so delight d? Is it pure malice-—is it the 


shod her 





et with extraordinary 
bles ahe saw on the 
and was taken for a 


e, but in a few humied 
ale ; and soon aiter a kind 





ped across the moor ip the direction 
c verge | 


etch er, -cerried by two stout labourers, was i 


| charm that some people tind in the siadertune of 
their dearest friends or what? Why, you don't 
auswer ; silence gives consent,” 

* You'd better go, ma’am,” .eaid Mrs. Murray. 
Just step into my room, He doesn’t like you 
—I mean the lady he thinks you sre. No, I 
won't ask you to go a foot farther, but just in 
there, and maybe when you are gone he will go 








“ 
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d wiped (he Cews from hia forehead with her | sent ovt im search of the hovel, Eleanor and the | off to sleep, She always do put him in a seal 


bad humour.” i 

So Eleanor retired into Mrs, Murray’s own 
sanctum, and sat in » low wicker chair beside the 
fire, where, after a time, she was found by the 
nurse, making signals, as she seated herself. that 
he had “ gone off” quite sound at last; and his 

example was speedily followed by his wife, who 
fell fast asleep after making o valiant effort to 
keep her eyes open ; but after nodding and wak- 
ing up, finally succumbed, 5 

The long walk, the fres's ur, and the exciting 
scenes of the afternoon all teuded to weizh down 
her eyelids, and she was soon far away in the land 
of dreams, worn out with mental and physical 
exhaustion. $ 

After whiat seemed to her a very short time, 
she was awoke by a voice in her ear, and a 
heavy hand on her shoulder, a voice which 
said,— 

‘*He’s awake ayain. 
Come along, wake up,” 

To stumble to her feet, rnb her eyes vigor- 
ously was the work of a few seconds, and she 
hastened after Mis. Murray to the bedside of 
the patient. 

He was awake and in his senses now, and the 
light of reasc nand recognition shone out of the 
deptha of his sunken dark eyes, as he faltered 
“ Eleanor,” in e much feebler voice than be bad 
used, when he was light-headed that evening,” as 
he put out a thin hand, and motioned her to sit 
dawn beside him 

“How long have you been here 
faintly, 

“Tver since the accident! 
How do you feel to-night, Hugh } 
hope.’ 

“ RBetter—no. I have been wanting to see you, 
Nellie to tell you that I never shall be better in 
this world. Don't,” putting up his hand, seeing 
that she was about to internupt him, “let me 
speak while I can, I feel that I am going, and 
you will be released, and you will be able to go 
where you please, and do what you please, and [ 
hope that the remainder of your life will make up 
to you for all the miseries, misfortunes, and 
mistakes that have persecuted you hitherte, 
almort ever since you were born, % 

Bere he pauced for breath for a moment, and 
then went on,-~ ; 

“ Our marriage was a mistake, ion the first in- 


He's asking for you! 


1’ he asked, 


” she returned. 


Better, t 


| stance, and [made another blunder ia bringing 


you under my rou against your will, Forgive 
ime for this. But I hoped-- I was almost certain 
-that in time you would have believed in me, 
and we would have been bappy. Instead of 
which we have been miserable, and ridiculous in 
he eyss of all our friends, . Lying here ‘and 
looking back at many things, I have been thiok- 
ing a great deal of you, Nellie, and of your. com- 
panion that--that night. I am going to take 
your word. for your innocence, though you would 
not take mine, But, standing on the threshold 
of another as as lam, I. would like to die in 
peace with all. But ove thing I would and must 
oy ” he added with o sudden access of energy=— 
now that you will be a great heiress—for all 
your thousands sha!]l go back to you-—you will 
have many euitors, but I implore you, cousin 
Eleanor, with my dying breath, pot to marry 
him! He will spend your money, he will break 
your heart, and fling you aside like a broken toy. 


Promise we this one thing,” he gasped, with great 
difficulty. . ; 

“Oh! Hugh, Hugh!” she cried, sinking on 
her kneew beside him, “ You must mot ta’k like 
this! You must not, shall not die, Please 
Heaven you will be eyared,, and we will have 
many happy yeare together. Try end rouse 


yourself for my sake, Hugh,” she cried, 
ately. ‘ Por wy sake, | unplore you.” 
“Your sake!” he returned, slowly, ‘“ Why 
should you pretend to care now ¢” with a cynical 
smile, 
“ Because I do,” 


passion- 





she urged, frantically. “1 


are for ne one else—xor ever, ever wili! Oh, 

believe me, Hugh! You shall believe me!” she 
5 

cried, wringing her hands wildly. 


“ But, then, [am a murderer!” he gaid, very 
point edly ; “a murderer} In your heart you 
think go,” 
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“No, not now! not now! Heaven forgive 
me for ever harbouring such a wicked thought, 
You are as innocent as I am. I know it now,” 
pressing her hands to her throbbing heart. 

' Aud since when have you come to this con 
cJusion?” ineréedulousty. 

“ Quite lately,” she murmured, now taking his 
hand in hers, 

“ And what has made you change your 
raind }” 

“The belief that I have discovered the real 
murderer |" she replied, firmly. 

“The real murderer!” he eried, starting up, 
and trembling all over. “ What are you saying ! 
Oh, Eleanor, if this be true, and you really believe 
me, I shall die happy!” 

“ Why should you talk of dying!” she whis- 
cered, raising his hand to her wet cheek. “ You 
are better, Mrs, Murray rays so ; the doctor says 
She shal]! no longer drive me away; I 
will stay here’and nurse you myself. I will not | 
let you go!” she added, passionately, “Oh, it 
would be too hard—it would be too hard—if, 
after all, I never had any chance of—of making 
up to you for what you have euffered at my 
It would kill me 1” and here she buried 
the counterprne, and sobbed 





oands 
her face in 
onvulsively, 

Her sobs attracted Mrs, Murray, who came 
rushing in as quickly as her heavy frame could 
permit, saucepan in hand, 

“Come, coroe, this won’t do at all!” she 
exclaimed, angrily. “If this is the upshot of 
your seeing him, carrying on in this style, I 
won't never let you in again, and that’s flat! 
There, now, you see you've done it!” setiing 
down the seucepan with a crash; “he’s fainted, 
and it’s all your doing —exciting him, and making 
him talk, I heard your tongues going like the | 
clapper of a mili!” vow hurrying about the room 
in search of reatoratives, in a highly excited 
condit ion, 

But the patient did not so easily come to, and 
when he did it was to ramble in his talk as 
before, 

Altogether he was so week and feverish that 
the doctor thought it his duty to sit up with him 
all night, taking his temperature every haif- 
hour, as he lay in a dosing, semi-conscious state. 

To-night is the crisis,” he said to Lady 
Ravenhill very gravely, “ If he weathers to night 
he will pull round. But—” and he paused 
siguificantly. 

“But what?” che asked, with quivering !ips. 
“Teli me the worst—-keep nothing from me,” 
steadyivg her hande as she spoke by the back of 
achair, ‘ Goon.” 

“But his temperature iv now up to 106; if it | 
gees up one degree more, 107, nothing ever can | 
fare him,” } 

The half-hour that e'ansed af er this verdict | 
was one of throbbing anxiety to all three, but 
more especially to the patient’s miserable wife, 
who sat with her eyes either concentrated on 
the clock, or riveted on his face with a look in 
them of stony derpair. 

The minutes seemed to crawl, the hand of the 
clock to stay in the same place. That half-hour 
had surely stretched itself into half a day, 

At last the hour struck, and with her knees | 
trembling beneath her, Eleanor followed the 
doctor to the bedside, and waited, almost holding 
her breath, for the result of his examination. 

The fever was lower, the indicator pointed toa 
hair's breath less than last time, and'as she held 
t in her shaking hands, she gave a long, half 
choking gasp of relief, Still, the danger was 
by no means at an end, and, for three terrible 
days she knew the alternations of hope and 
despair in their keenest phase, as the patient 
seemed to vibrate between life and death ; and, 
after all, the scale was turned in favour of life, | 
and he struggled back once more to conscious- 
uess~—and Kleanor, 








“Eleanor! Nellie! 1 believe I’m better,” he young woman and child, and no ¢! 


said one day, 28 he opened his eyes and found her 


“T believe I am going to pull through, afte 
he said, 
fixedley. 

“Glad ! how glad, how thankful you could | 
never, never know, not if I were to talk to you 
for days. What can I dot In what way show 
my gratitude to the Almighty for having epared 
you to me? [ will build some alowhouser at 
Blackmore. 1 will give a new peal of bells to | 
Brookfield Church, A thousand pouncs to the | 
London Huspitali—three—five—all I possess would | 
be but too little!” she said tremulously t 


all,” | 
“Are you glad, Nellie!” gazing at her, 


“ And what are you going to do for me Nellie }” | 


“ Everything--anything !”’ she replied impet- 
uously. | 

“Then come here, and stoop down and give me 
& kisa,”” i 

And Eleanor, with a considerably heightened | 
colour, rose, and stooping down as desired, ‘aid 
her lips upon her husbana’s for the first time. } 

“Tf it is any comfort to you to know it, Hugh, 
you are the first map | have ever kissed in all my 
life, except papa !” she caid, blushing to the roots 
of her hair, 

"TY daresay ! but, pray, did nobody ever kiss | 
you!” looking at her with a emile; “ honour | 
bright—-when you were Mis. Hill ?” 

“And I offered you one, which you rejected, | 
aa you recollect, Hugh—that afternoon, on the | 
Dowung,” j 

“JT do well; and I regretted my folly, not once, 
but ever since, But did you never give the same 
charming permission to anyone else /"” looking at 
her anxiously. | 

“ Hugh |” she exclaimed, in atone of righteous | 
indignation, “ you were my Axsband and d fferent, | 
though you were not in the secret then. No one | 
ever kissed me but once, aud that was youreelf, | 
that evening in the Moncktons’ library. How | 
angry 1 was with you, too, I washed my face well | 
afterwards |” | 

Whether it was his wife’s society or a wonder- | 
fully fiue constitution, Lord Ravenhill, now he had | 
turned the corner, made a marvellously rapid re- 
covery. He waa able to walk downstairz, hia erm 
was out of its sling, his appetite was coming back, 
and he was beginning to exhibit a will of his own 
with regard to his clothes and food. 

How proud Eleanor felt the first day he was able 
to walk the length of the garden leaning on her | 
arm. She felt quite motherly towards bim as she 
put on his coat and ecarf, and led his faitering’and 
uneertain footeteps up and down on the eunny 
side of the house. 

“To think !”’ che said to herself, “ that he, at 
any other time, could vault that six-barred gate, | 
could take her up in his arms like a baby and run | 
with her round the fish pond with as much ease | 
as if she had been a doll!” 

His weakness and feebleness appealed to her | 
more strongly from their contrasu with hie real | 
self, arid she loved bim more tenderly than before, 
if possible. 

He had eaved her life— only for her he would 
probably have eecaped with a few bruises. Hac he 
stayed in his own place she would have been 
killed. 

After a short walk they went and rested in an 
old summer-house with a thatched roof, something 
like a wigwam, and as they eat there they beheld 
the little doctor advancing towards them, evi- | 
dently in the state of the liveliest excitement, 
waving something that looked like a letter iu his 
hand. 

“ Great news !” 
@ long way off. 
with it!” 

“And what.is is? I love news,” said Nellie, | 
making room for him politely on the rustic 
seat beside her, “Do be quick, and tell us all 
about it.” } 

“You recollect that mysterious murder last | 
year?” tossing off his hat, and mopping his | 
forehead, “down in your part of the world— 
a 2 ” 


enid Fleanor, now 








he cried but while he was still 
“ Great news, the place is ringing | 


” 


"Ves, of course we do, 


‘ usual besi’e hira, sitting near the foot of his | without a tremour in her voice, and turning a 


ed, ou a low rush chair, so that no change of his 
countenance was lost to her ; locking on was her 
portion. No woman born should come between 
Mrs. Murray and her boy, as she called him, were 


she fifty times his wi'e. b scious, is dead!” 


pair of clear, frank eyes on the new arrival, 
“Well, we have it all here. The man you 

| befriended, Lady Ravevhill, and have been to 

| see once, when, unfortunately, he wae uncon- 


| playing, as 


| Lord Ravenhill, but of 





* Dead |" echoe “Had he died and 
made no sign?” she asked herself, with giest 
trepidation, — 

* Died thie morning 
made a written statemer 
brother. 


aue 


nd before he went he 
Lo & magistrate--my 
I have it all copied out here, thinking 
it might you and my pztient, Any 
little out-of the-way thing comes handy in this 
lull place—not that we have been so dull lately, 
what with the accident,’ pompously, “and now 
ihis mourder,” 
But never rain 


oteres 





the duinees, tell us all about 

he murder,” suid’ Hleanor, impatiently. “ We 
are very much interested, indecd, The poor git 
waa Hugh’s foster-sister,” 

“You'll never guess who did it,” said the 
Jnotor, still reluctant to relinquich bis treasure, 
and delighted to fee) that ha was able to ervuse 
that interest to euch a remark: ble degree, and 
were, with the subject in haxd, 
with tender, affectionste dalliance. 

“We don’t want to guess,” seid Hugh, gravely; 
“tell us at once, and don’t go beating about 
the bush,’ 

“Well, the whole 
baboon belonging t: 


thing was done by a 


’ - ca 8 
a travel! pg menagerie j 


‘| Now---~? 


“A what!" they echocd, in one breath. 

* An enormous monkey, a brute more powerful 
than a man, and as Vicious asa wild beast. The 
only thing that astonisties people now is that 
they never thought of this before; for it was 
such an extracrdinary offiir altogether that it 
seemed more as if it were Jone by supernatural 
means than human hands; and how the mur- 
derer got in, aud out, witted every one, ond no 
wonder, This binte canfe in af the weshhouse 
chimney.” 

“ How awful!” seid Hugh, locking extremely 
pale, “ And so that was how she met her death, 
poor girl, Have you rd any particulars— 
anything more?” anxiously. 

© Particulars, my dear sir, I have them here! 
tapping the paper in his hand vith his glasses, 
“I copied them out from the official deposition, 
made this very morning, and here | have it ali, 
The man Daniel was very anxivus to see yor, 
course { told hin it, was 
impossible, He sid he was reared on the 
Blackmore estate as a boy, and you would see 
that he had decent burial.” 

" And so he shall,” he returned 
‘Bub may I not see that 3 
out hie thin white band, with trem 
ness. 

“Vil read it myself t« he doctor, 
crossing his legs, adjusting his spectacles, ap 
clearing his throat ; and the two Ravenhills, 
facing him at the other side of the rustic table, 
listened to him with breathless attention, and 
Lady Ravenhill, with not a few tears dropping 
in her lap, as with her hard confiding'y thrust 
into her husband's, they gave heed to the follow- 
ing narrative, which certainly deserves a cbapte 
to itself, 
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emphatically. 
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stretching 
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you,” «aid 





CHAPTER XXXVIi. 
Tus is the recital which the worthy doctor 
read to the young couple in the eummer-house, 


| after wiping his spectacles avd clearing his 


throat :-— 

“ My uname is Joe Daniel. I was born about 
five-aud-thirty years ago the Blackmore 
estate, and [ followed my father’s trade or 
business, and became a gamekeeper. Beir 
active, able-bodied fellow, a good shot, aud 
of dogs and ferrets, I waz not long in getting » 
place at Mr. Carew's, and there I stayed on a 
matter of five years, It wa sation as 
kept me there without going off to heiter myself 
(which I easily couid have done}, but it “ere a 
girl called Resie Waller, as lived at the Nort! 
Lodge. 

“A rare pretty one she were, with a skin 
like milk, and as upright aa a young fir tree. 
Not a man (a single man) within ten miles but 
would have been proud to put the ring on her 
finger—if she'd tet him! But she wes saucy a5 
anything, and Javghed at ‘em all, I used to thirk 
she had a kind of liking for we, though she were 
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far my ric ot in rank and that, but 
dicati or Lady Ravenhill, the young lo 
wther, had | ~t to her schooling and 
nh 
Well, anyhow, she mudd me out of an 
tug and talk ith me over the palings now 
wad then, and let me walk home with ber from 
hurch, and I gave her a pair of ring doves in a 
age, and I thought if anyone jad a chance J 


had, and I worshipped the very ground she trod 


n: butall was changed once Mr. Dick come 
$ y 

He were a rare wil me, he were; and he 
fancied her the firat time he saw her. I aaw it 
a his ey and he wae asort of chap that muat 
bave whatever he took a fancy to. 

‘He were always down at the North Lodge on 
le excuse or another, a: I don’ lieve he 
meant no good 

However, nothing but marriage would do for 
Rosie, and somehow ¢ he did marry her 





finding it was juat ‘ or leave it,’ and not 
wishing to be baulked, for she were rave and 
Rab ° 
“ The marr: . elt » 
rhe marriage, I believe 


te all « } 
u ced all along of Lor 


was brought on and 
ad Ravenhill, and I alle: 














g 8 
hed agrudge against hi for that 
She would nev ave given in to anything 
ise, and he would have maybe gone away and for- 
her, only the other put this before him; and he 
was spliced up to her in London, and the young 
| gave her away himeelf ; 
Well, uben they lived in great style for a bit 
vod then he smashed up aud ran away abr rad, 
for the old gent would not pay, and Rosie, she 
me home with a baby. No one knew she was 
3. Richard Carew, beyond two or three. It 
wae talked about a bis, but most people dis 
lieved it, and said she wasa bad lot. But I 


new better 


aud so did the young lord. 
Liter hosie was married and gone 
the bac straight, and t drinking, and 
Ip with @ miain queer lot, and the upshot of it 
vas took on as keeper in Bill’s travelling 
menagerie 

{ were always handy with animals, as I’ve 

.? 


{ went to 


Was i 





said afore, aad I gut good pay, anc ! went ta bed 
Mind deen tt nights all along of Rosie. 
"We travelled a matter of eighteen months 


1d then Mr, Bill he got a fine bargain in what 








he called the man monkey on the placards and 

posters, and oh! a fine barwain he were! He car 

from France with av ugly «tory about hi but 
»never heard the rights of it, aud Mr, Bil 


ug o’ this got him dirt cheap, and ie were 
sity, that he were!—about four foot high 
when he atood up, with long hairy arm» like cast 
2, and big hands, aud a face terri! like a 

human being that’s got temo e of bi 


*, and fier: 


aitting shruuk up in the 





it were low 
he were always 


and sullen, and cunn 





























“Yer 
said W 
shabby old crimson arm-chair, 
was really a splendid success. 
Carola nodded Sym} ntl etically, and waited, 
The two girly were aa. 1g together in the chief 








and in earl: 
down comfortably in the 
“ The reception 


‘Opy written 
rling 

















}1 om of their tiny fl 
j la. the elder sister, was an invalid—indJeed 
| the doctors had confidentially told Willie that 


her fuinreexistence must be measured by months, 


nor y rs. 








And it was this knowledge that made Willie 
to marry her devoted lover, made her 
rt to procure medicines and luxuries, 
made her when home eo invariably gay and 


| cheerful. 


‘There were pairos in the hall, ferns in ihe 
cornere, Chinese primroses on the mantels, and 
some new kind of scarlet vine festooning 
enbandeiters 

‘Then the dressea---well, you will have to wait 
and read my account in the Gazette to form an 
idea of the beauty of the dresses.” 


+h 
tne 


For Miss Wilhelmina Cor‘landt—to give her 
her fall title--was fashion reporter on the 
Gazette, 


She also wrote s Sunday especial for it, occa 

yually reviewed books, and managed to crowd 
iu quite a little additional “space work” in the 
week e 

And on this particular night she 
ving '' a reception at one of the most 
aod exclusive homes in the city 
“The hostess---Mrs. Deburow--wore magenta 
oiré, with flounces of Venice point. Her 
iaughter was in white silk, with folds of emerald 
velvet. Missa Bridges, the great English beauty, 
wore rose satin and ermine. Oh, it was the 


had been 


elegant 





affair of the season! ‘This chocolate is delicious, 
Carola.” 
She was sipping the creamy drink out of an old 
| ornamented cup that had belonged to her grand 
mother, with the most attenuated of silver 
t pocus. 
a 


| houses where it, 


; 1b Meceseary to speak to ; 


} 


| and talked to me for 


| pin from the 


The worn face of the elder sister brightened. 
“Pm glad you like it. You look tired, dear. 
“Ym not the least bit,” Willie averred posi- 

tively, “‘ The Deburows is not one of the shoddy 

ia considered proper to snub a 

Every one was most courteous—of 

understand, I mean every one [ found 
} and one old lady was— 





reporter. 
course, you 


was heavent|; 
“That isa etrong adjective, Will!’ declared 
, . ? 

the other, laugt sing 
I nly one ti 


It is theo 
is little and fairy-] ke, 


at seems to suit her. She 
with a delicate cameo of a 
silvery curis, the bloom of pink peaches in 
her cheeks, wee white hands covered with jewels, 
a manner Jike 9 child's eee and frienudly—aod 
the sweetest voice! 1¢ took me into a cx ner, 
some time, She asked my 
and remarked that I resembléd a sister of 
died. Weat length began speak- 
the gems dieplayed, and she took a 
lace at her throa: , to show me, 
It was exquisite—a bar of dull gold, set with 
pink topazes aud diamonds. Well, good-night, 
learest. I've almost talked you to sleep.” 

Carola looked lovingly at the slender little 
figure in the sedate blue serge gown, made 
over with black lace. 

“Your dress is effective 
Willie.” 
Yes, it looks better since we made it renew 
its youth, but the lace is a nnisance---it 


act 


lame, 
hers, who had 


ing about 


aud becowing, 


catches in everything.” And she vanished into 
her room, : 

The Gazette of the following morning con- 

' tained her correct ard picturesque account of 

great reception, and the beautiful dresses 

worn thereat. And the paper of the day after 

id an advertisement that attracted the atten 

tion of Carola. 


orper of his cage, glo ering ab every one, or 
running up and down, up and down for hvuara 
{ hours, ouly stopping now and then to shake 
holae sand gibber and make grimaces, that geve 
e womer i ust to look at. , 
“He waa ok pr well with 
ie-—the oth sith, daren’t so much as 
* at hin was no taming hia, | 
kindness nor ilways sat and gib- 
and vr ii the same, with hia 
rid, wicked looking, little re eyes, It 
@ an ensi domg for tle ngal tige) 
nd a feslir He was av imal, but 
he other hin I .irmly believe, was a ‘iend. 
‘Fiend or not, 1 e loved looking at him, and 
he paid ut 4 and Mr, Bill was precious caref 
of him, but he had no real fancy bina, and 
knew what a rare un he were. 
(To be coniinued.) 
~ ner are aoenNnmNC aE Tae orem 
land in has constructed a net 
at vies, The inesh is big enough for a 
to pass throug! [It is said to have been 
alroady used with great success, 
aces of the biercle found so far back a 
the tifteenth century fact, Egyptian figare 
found on of mi ed ou two-wheeled ve! 
les show they isome idea of the velocinede. 


{ topaz and diamond pin. Finder, by return- 


| IST.—-At the Deburow reception, a pink 
d 
nz same to Mra, MacMildine, at the residence 


| 








of Mr. Joseph Deburow, will receive fifty dollars’ 
reward, 


Carola showed the item to 
time. 
“T’'m so sorry, 


Willie at supper- 


” said Willie, glancing up from 
a scrawled pad. “That must be the very pin 
my dear old lady showed me. I thought she 
should not have taken it from the lace at her 
throat.” 

Not ten minutes later Willie received 1 
polite note from Mra, Deburow, asking her to 
call at once if convenient. So, in much sur- 
prise, she put aside her half-written special on 
“The Affectation of 1830 Styles,” slipped into 
the dress she had worn the previous night, and 
answered the summons. Mrs, Deburow and 
her guest, Mra. MacMildine, were evidently 
expecting her in the luxurious little reception- 
room to which she was conducted. 

‘¢ Mise Cortlandt,” began the former, gravely, 
“it is, perhaps, only fair L should explain that it 
is against the will of Mrs. MacMildive I have 
sent for you. When I passed you both last 


| evening, you were examining her very valuable 
| pin, W 


e have not seen it since,” 
There was no mistaking the import of the 
words, Willie’s sensitive face flushed scarlet, 


| and then grew white as death. 


| covery, 


“TI handed back the pio to its owner,” she 
said, almost hoarsely. “She laid it on her 
lap. I did not notice her replace it at her throat. 
A moment later she rose and went away.” 

“There, there; don’t feel hurt, dear!” the 
old lady urged, She came to the girl’s side and 
softly patted her hand, “Don’t think for a 
moment that I suspected you. You look 
like my poor, dear sister, Ethelyn, for me to 
harbour a thought against you.” 

* Ethelyn!’’ repeated Willie, 
mother’s name was Ethelyn.” 

“But yours is Cortlandt. My sister married, 
aginst the will and counsel of her family, a wild 
young fellow named Brice.” 

“Oh,” cried Willie, clasping her hands, “ that 
was my father's name! But he was not kind to 
uty mother. After he died she married a good 
man—so good che desired we should bear his 
name rather than our own father’s,” 

* Agnes,” cried Mra. MacMildine, with her arms 
tight round Willie, “do you hear this Here i, 
a rich, lonely, chil: less old woman have been look 
ing for years for Ethelyn’s children. You have a 
sister, dear }” 

"Yes; but I shail not have her long. She is 
very Celicate—Carola.” 

“Carola! Then Ethelyn called her after me. 
Agnes, will you go and order the carriage! [ 
raust go at once and see my other niece. What 
happiness for me?” 

“YT bope,” said Mrs. Deburow to the young re- 
porter, “ that you will forgive my implied sccusa- 
tion.” 

Willie, feeling bewildered by the strange dis- 
laid her shabbily-g loved fingers in the 
palm so cordially extended, 

“ Assuredly, There was ground for euspicion.” 

She sat and talked with Mra, Deburow while her 
aunt went to prepare for her drive. She rose 
when the latter re-entered the room. 

“ What--what is this!” said Mrs, 
leaning forward. 

Her gaze was riveted ou the skirt of Willie’s 
gown. 

Willie and Mre. MsacMildine peered down a!so 

The former gave an byte ica] little ery. 

Jh, it is the topas pin | Iclid steal it, after all ' 

And the topaz pin it was, enmeshed in the 
drapery of black lace that trimmed the skirt of 
her gown. 

When I was called last evening,” said Mrs. 
Mac Mildine, ‘*I stood up suddenly, and I euppose 
the motion threw the pin into rhe folds of the 
lace. My dear, ivnocent, little thief.” 

Then the old lady laugh: ad, and Mrs. Deburow 

gain apologized. aud Willie cried a bit out of sheet 
relief and gladness. 

“Tm going to take you two girls abroad for the 
summer,” Mrs. MacMildine avowed, when she «at, 
ax hour later, in the shabby old arm chair in 
which Willie had eipped her chocolate and 
toasted her toes, whi y she told Carola about the 
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reception the night before. “ The foreign waters 

ill do Carola good ; and wheu we come home in 
the fall, we may let Willie marry that faithful 
young lover of hers. And we'll live happy ever 
after, like the personages in a fairy tale,” 

It came true—-the prediction, at least the 
creater partof it. Carola’s life was prolonged by 
the delight of chavge and the witchery of wealth. 
Willie wedded the man whom her heart prociaimed 
master, and the old lady proved a veritable fount 
of kindness and beneficeace. One—although not 
the most valuable of her gifts to the bride—was a 
pink topaz and diamond pin. 














A MISTAKE. 
—30i-—- 


[ wit just pretend to be asleep,” thought 
seven year old Cecil Brandos, closing her big, 
dark eyes, and nesting among the cushions of a 
deep divan. ‘“ Whenever I go near Mies Gower 
and her mother, they stop what they are saying 
and begin makivg a fues about me, If they think 
[am asleep, they wil! let me alone, and I shall 
hear what they say. Is will be great fun.” 

Cevil and her big, handsome papa, John 
Brandos, were the guests of Mrs. and Mr. Slaven, 
the gentleman being Mr. Slaven's cousin a few 
times removed. 

Alicia Gower, Mra. Slaven’s daughter by o 
previous marriage, was a tall, showy girl, with 
quantities of light-brown hair, gray eyes, & rather 
long nose, a wide, full-lipped mouth, a good figure 
and a haughty air. 

Miss Gower had gone out of her way to he 
civil to the email, motherless guest, perhaps 
because she was motherlees, and her papa reputed 
«very wealthy man. But little Cecil did not 
like Miss Gower, and being spoiled by her father 
and her nurse, was very frank about it. 

She had barely settled herself for deliberate 
eavesdropping, when there was & soft awish of 
feminine garments, and Mrs. Slaven ani Alicia 
Gower entered. 

“Sh!” sibilated the elder lady. 
is here and asleep. Speak softly.” 

“ The little cat!” Alicia half whispered, in a 
aviteful way. “TI hate thesight of her! If Iam 
ever her stepmother, I will pay her out for her 

nuey speeches, I promise you !” 

By this time they were seated, far enough away 
from Cecil for the hot colour that surged up into 
uer cheeks to be unnoticed, 

The little one had not lived long enough to 
have learned the truth of the saying that “ lis- 
teners never hear any good of themseives.” 

‘Are you making any headway at all?’’ Mrs, 
Slaven questioned, anxiously, “Do you think 
you have made an impression on John’s heart ? 
is he ever the least bit lover-like when you and 
he are alone ?” 

“Tecan hardly tell. He is always very courtly 
v2 1 considerate, but he told me yesterday that 
he had irl whon: he but liked, because 


“The child 


ad married a y 
had quarrelled with some girl who was all the 
world to him, You say that girl was Elinor 


Lowe, and yet you have iavited her here to meet 


him, and she may arrive any moment. Why did 
you Go 16, if you want me to have a chance with 
iim ?” 


The tones were pettish and impatient beyond 
measure, and, io her deep interest, Cecil forgot 

xeep her eyes closed ; but they had forgotten 
ner, 

“ Beeause I think it wil! help your cause,” Mrs. 
staven said, soothingly. “Think, my dear child, 
how changed & woman is by twelve years! And 
1: twelve years since John married, Elinor 
Was then a girl like yourself. She is now quite 
an old maid, and very probably a perfect fright. 
et John see you together, and—don’t you 
nderstand ¢” 

Alicia clapped her hands. 
aa ig a capital idea—eapital!” she cried. 

"hat sort of person is this Elinor Lowe {” 

Hush, dear ; you'may wake the child,” 

“I forgot the little miox. If I marry her 

father, I will pack her off to school, and keep 


ber there, But about this ancient rival o: 
mine?” 

















; Alicia's brow, and knowing what it portended. | YU 


“JT have not seen her for years. 
pale, slender girl then, with 
complexion, black eyes and hair. She was called Later, in the drawing-room, John, with Cecil 
pretty.” | on his knee, asked Miss Lowe to sing, and she did 

“ And has probably become scraggy and repul- | so without any protest. 
sive. Was not that the bell?” Agsin Alicia set her teeth, for the voice she 
It was, aud a moment later the door was Dung | listened to was sweet and full-toned, deep and 

i 
| 
| 








ad sunny laughter of her 


She was a apeechus, the bright wit 
rather liow } rival. 

} 

\ 


open, and “ Misa Lowe’ was anaounced. aympathetic, oS ; 

Cecil saat up among her cushions : ber littl ‘She has not spesut the years 1a pining for a 1086 
heart was hot with wrath, but she made no sign ; “ What an idiot 
ouly, when a tall, clive-complexicned woman, 
with beautiful dark eyes that shone like stars, 
aud searlet lips that smiled, entered, the child 
glanced quick!y at the mother and daughter, and 
saw dismay upon their faces, 

‘*Mrs. Slaven, we have not met for a long 
time,” the new-comer «nid, in rich, musical 
accents, as she extended a gloved hand to her 
hoatess, who murmured something in retura 
‘fam glad to renew the acquaintance. This,” | ou should have consulted me before asking 
with a bright smile, as she turned to Alicia, ‘is | that woinsan here {” she said. “ Bur you did not, 
your daughter, who was but a tiny fairy when J | and now you sce the result of it, They will be 
last saw her. It makes me feel quite an old | engaged within a fortnight.” 
woman, as [ remember that I was grown up when “Thea,” spoke Mra, Slaven, with capital good 
she was a child.” sense, “you bal best be very civil to Elinor, for 

“But you look so young and so well!” Mra. | the wife of Joho Rpaies will be 8 woman of 
Slaven exclaimed, nervously, seeing the cloud on | importance @ id her friendship may be oi use to 


lover,” Mra. Slaven told herself. 
I have been to ask her here!” 






But it was done, and the consequences had to be 
l-endured. What they would be, each passing day 
showed, for John brandos cared acthing whether 
or not the whole world kuew that he was again a 
lover, aud wanted for bis wife the woman 
whow e quarrel had parted him from 60 many 
s before. 

licia reproached ber mother bitterly. 










“Yes!” assented Alicia discontentedly. “I 
detest her, but I will be civil to her.” 

What Alicia had predicted came to pass, A 
fortuight from the day of her arrival, Elinor Lowe 
and Juha Brandos were plighted to each other, 

When Cecil heard, she went up to Elinor and 


“Are you not fatigued after your journey? 
You will want to go to your room;” aud ashe 
touched a bell, 

As Miss Lowe followed the servant who 
answered the summons up the broad atairs, little 
Cecil slipped from her nest, and flitted away in; ,, : a 
search of her father. slida tiny handintohers, =F 

She found him out in the grounds, and rush- Yo de tag —_ ep will you, Miss 
ing up to bim, burst into wild, passionate sobs. fo " . sokely. eee 

He lifted her to bis bosom, laid his cbeek to}... “ ath eon s i i me 

r | » the at } ¥ } Stuer, BLWOUpipg BISS ue 
— — gently drew the story of her trouble Then Ceci, Ringing her arma around her future 

Miss Gower was so hateful! Had called hor a | 8t¢p-mother, toe of the conversation she See 
little cat, and was going to warry her paps and | °verheard, while feigning to te sa: oliver 
send her to school, And—and she wanted him | Miss Lowe, after gentiy reproving her - ene 
not to marry Miss Gower, but to go right back dropping, gave the required promise that Cecil 
home and take herself and ourse with him. ehould regan at home. Presse P 

As he listened, Johu Brandos whistled softly, Reorays ee peer feed y —— a 
then smiled and kiased the small tear-wet face. 06 et v9 ay i. bal —s whe a é 

‘Don’t worry, baby,” he said; “I will not na oe ne . oe be Savited Miss I ee 
marry Miss Gower, nor will you go to echoo! just | re h set p aw Mr. Brandos’s visit, ae auaee 
yet. But my little girl must not listem to conver- | herself have become Cecil’s atep-mother, 
aations not intended for her ears.” ie ee a ale yb 

“Was it wrong to make believe I was asleep! ” 
she asked. | 

“ Very wrong, dear.’’ 

“Then I will never do it again, papa, But was 
if, nice of Miss Gower, to cail me a cat, when she 
thought f wouldn’t hear har?” } 

“ My little one, we must do what is right our- | 
selves, and not judge others.” 

She sprang out of his arms; then, remember- 















Axsovut fourteen mile 
shire, there stil! atands the old-foshic 
inn with the sign of the Bat and Ball, This 
humble tavera was the earliest home and nursery 
of cricket, It was the gathering place of th: 
famous Hambledon Club, which flourished in 
Jast half of the eightesoth century. The still 


from Southsea, Hamp- 
od warsiie 








he 


ing the stately stranger, gave hita an outline of | more illustrious M.C.C. arose from the ruins of 
what she had heard about Miss Lowe. } the Hambledon, I: was founded iv 1727 Lord, 

His brows almost met as he listened, but finally | a famoua bowler of the day, wave his name to the 
he bade Cecil tell him no more, and sent her back original cricket-ground of the club, and, afier 
to the house. | one or two changes, the wembers finally settled 

Ano hour later, asthe child was flying across the | in the famous ground in St. John’s Wood Road 
hall, she almort collided with Dirs, Slaven and her in the year 1814, The club now numbers above 
new guest, who were on their way to the dining- | 3200 wembers and has an annual income ot 


room, 
The child, in a spotless dress, of rich material, | Pauncu chemists, who have beeu for years 
that reached almost to the floor looked very | working on all imaginable lines thac might lead 
pretty indeed as she drew back. 
Miss Lowe laid her hand on the small head and ; 
looked down, emiling. 
* This little bird—is she yours tuo {” she ques- | 
tioned of Mrs. S'aven 


£30,300. 


| to success in this undertaking, have recevily 
succeeded in making diamonds larger than those 
heretofore produced. As a step im the progress 
of this research, the iocreased size 13 of con- 
einer . _ | siderable importance, although the stones are of 
She is mine,” spoke John Brandos’ deep voice | very little commercial value. They are good for 
from the open doorway; and he advanced with | polishing and serve various other purposes, bu 
outstretched hand-—' she is my little Cecil And | their chief interest is as chemical possibilities 
{— But have you forgotten me?” | In the manufacture of diamonds, iron and car cou 
Cecil felt the hand ou her curls quiver before it | have been mixed avd brought to a very 
was lifted and laid in hei father’s palu. She alo | temperature, then allowed eoul, when the 
saw the colour that swept over Miss Lowe’s face, | carbon is found deposited in little pockets in the 
then died down and left her pale. rac bdgsanne however, were cee crystals 
“I bave not forgotten you,” was all the lady | that the experimenter questioned the ordinary 
said. } methods of cooling and tried others, plunging the 
intensely hot metal in cold water. The work of 
this chemist will be watched with great interes‘ 














And then Alicia, coming down the hall, slid her 
hand into rest on Mr. Brandos’ arm, and they : 
passed in to dinner. for oace the processes of the formation of jewels 

During the meal, Alicia set her teeth in fury | are discovered, there is practically no livait to the 
more than once as she listened to the clever ! development of the industry. 
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FACETIA. 


CLOSE! zz “Tt 
offer you this cigar.’ 
that bad?” 


zives me great 
Jones: * Grea 


pleasure to 
Seott! is 


“My good woman, does your eon stutter all 
t: ‘Not all the time, sir- 
only when he attempts to talk.” 

Wittramson: “ You can’t guess who gave me 
his cigar?” Henderson (getting a whiff of it): 
‘No, but I can guces why he gave it to you.’ 

is there anything origina! 
* Yea, the 


he time?’ Peasatr 


andidl iy, 1 
in that manuseript The Editor : 
spelling.” 

Ne vs Emptoyri: “I don’t pay you for 


hietling Office Boy: “That's all mght. [ 
can t whi 


Iery me 
TELL me, ¢ 


le well enough yet to charge extra for 
Crstovgr: “Look here, waiter, I found a 
collar button in the soup.” Waiter (anxiously) 

“You didn't see anything of a pair of gloves, 
’ 


at Young Doctor: “ Juat think: six of my | 
ient2 recovered this week, Phe Old Doctor: 
7e your own fault, my boy. You spend too 
wh time at the club,’ 

Hav the influenza? Why, of course we have, 
ar, Wehad it when first came out—-when 
dy Fitz Plantagenet had it, sud al! that set, 


i know,’ 
ENNIE: “ Wi 


ire you so bitter against him, 


‘ust because be proposed ai 1 you refused him?” | ‘ 
Maud: “The wretch! He said he would never 

me ogain.” 

“Wr r ‘ . 1 wh +! eet TTT Ti 

ud ‘IDD a wonder why tiuose inquisitive 
people acrosa the street are always looking in 

Mr. Giddy : “ Maybe it’s to find 

out why you are always looking into theirs.” 


; to the opera e 
1 Kensington lady to her husband 
scorn. “™ You couldn't tell a 
any be« y wore after you got home,” 


‘Woiat's the use of your goin 


exclaimed 


vith fine 





2.5 out wha 

‘Oc. Pata ‘y cariint are yer lrowned ?” asked 
Mra purse vw her hus rand came home drip ping. 
lode, but [ wi dowa twice before | iver 


: = ” anid Pat y: 








Mrs, De Sty T never saw such : intri 
fiel thing as that Mrs. Nexdoor.” Mr. De Style: 
What's the matter with her?” M De Styl 
he always dresses according to the weather,” 
tonrsson: “ How did you find Mrs, Johnson! 

3. Robimson : '* Wel), she enya shec con 
aia.” Robinson: “Can't eh? I had no ides 
¢ was as low as that,’ 

must vot be divcouraged, George,” she 
5 “Papa may be abrupt, but hie heart is as 


j 
varia as a June day.” “Yes,” replied George, 


‘I've noticed that his manner is very summary,” 








Sxer: ' you can’t hear her, why did you 
get engaged’ to her?” He: “ Well, you see, we 

1 est out three dances, and [could not think 

anything el-e to eay, and she accepted.’ 





“You have a decidedly dyspeptic 
look, I don't believe there is anything that 
f 2 you vi trongmynd: ‘Oh, 


yes, there is.” “ What? Why, Strongmynd, 


be sure. He daren’t do otherwise.” 


Don’? you consider that young woman's 
behaviour very extraordinary } “Yes; she | 
loesn't pay much attention to the conventional 
ie», but she is worth over a million.” “Ah! I 
Bee ad form, but a good figare,” 

\ Lb you have spoken so crossly to your 
ittle w a year agot” she asked, tearfully 
okt he confessed, sullenly. ‘Then why this 
' a ‘Cause I ly cot a little wi fe to 

: crorsly to about eix maouths ago,” he 

xd, 


THE young clergyman had consented at the | 


moment to act as substitute for the vener- 
able man who wae accustomed to go to the 
prison on Sunday morning and preach to the 
prisoners. “ My friends,” said the embarrassed 
young wan, as he rose up and faced the 
3 and vagrants 
many oF you 


assemovlied rovg 


heart to cee s xere this mourning.” 


ejoices nay | 





Mavp: “ Frank has proposed to Carrie, but 
she eays he has more money than brains.” Edith: 
“ Carrie doesn’t seem to consider that if he had 
more brains than money it is not likely that he 
would ever have proposed to her.” 


Maz: “Gentleman in the parlour wants to 
see you ma’am.’ Mrs, De Avnoo: “A gentle- 


man!” Maid: “Oh, yes, ma’am, he’s & real 
| gentleman, He chucked me under the chin, 
ma’am,” 


Mu. News? 
biscuits, my 


: There is one virtue about these 
r.” Mrs. Newed (blushing with 
| pleasure) ; hat is it, dearest?” Mc, Newed 

(brutally): “If they were worth their weight in 
| gold, we would be very rich.” 











APA: “ Mercy! 
you are | 
questions when I was a boy.” Little Son: 
“Don’t you think if you had you'd be able to 
answer more of mine?” 

OLn Frievp (just returned) : ur engage 
ment with Miss Prettie is off, { see.” Billton: 
|“OF?” Old Friend: “ Whvr, yes. She just 
passed, and scarcely deigned you a look.” Bil. 
ton: “ Oh, that’s it? We are married.” 

Ty Smoxtne Caramor. ---Drummer (teking out 

vel)-filled cigar case): “Pardon ine, but have 
ma match?” Seedy Individual (suggestively): 

Yes—-but I have no cigar.” Drummer : “ Then 
you won't need the match.” 

Sure: “No, itcan never be. I do not love you 
sur wife, But, before you go, I 
‘nt to ask one favour,” a otedly, 
‘Weil, what?” She 
anyone else,” 
| ™ PHY say doctor Slasher has the skeletons of 
several of his first patients hung up in his private 
office. Deuced queer idea, don't you. think ¢ 
“Not for him. He bas always contended that 
& good ought to be able to see his 
mistakes,’ 


it 








nough to be 


* Please do not marry 





loctor 
Sar: “Where are you going to, Edward 
He: “My dear, a wise woman never asks her 
husbaud where he is going.” She: “And yet a 
| wee man may ask his wife——” He: “ You are 
| mistaken, my dear. Wise men never have any 
| Wives 

| Fasmronaare Mornern (languid! 
Sarah, how is the baby tc-day ?” 
cut two teeth this morning, ma’am,” 

able Mother (still more Iasnguidly): “That was 
very careless of you, Sarah! You oughtn’s to 
| let a young baby play with a knife.” 

“ Now, children,” queried the Rev. Smmallweed 
o the World-wide-wisdom Class, “What is a 
| What, can’t anyone tell me? Ah, 

now speak up.” “A stern vecensity, 
sir.” And then Johnny found that by a curious 
coincidence the same definition applied to a 
deftly-wielded cane. 

Goxst (angrily): ‘ Look bere, landlord, I'm 
heartily tired of the way you do business here. 

Dida t you ever have a gentleman stop with you 
before?” Landlord (gazing at hic ca searching!y) : 
“Hum! Are you a gentleman?” Guest (more 
ly): “Of course!” Landlord ( (decidedly) : 
mn I never did.’ 

“My husband is dreadfully 
insomnia,” said Mra, Bloobumper. 
up about 2 o'clock every morning, and then he 
can't go to sleep again. He tosses about until 
daylight, and growls and fussea eo that [ can’t 
get any sleep myself.” “ My huebend used to 
be troubled that way,” replied Mrs, Cawker ; 
“but I discovered a remedy which never faila,” 


d::;' 9 Wall 





*ashion- 





Johnay 








troubled with 
“He wakes 












e hed been all night, j just ag soon as rising time 
1 he went to sleep and slept like a log.” 
“That's just the way with Mr. Bloobumper, 
exactly. But tell me what you did.” “ Well, 
| when oy Cawker woke up in the night and 
begaa to toss about and say he couldn’t geta 
wink of sleep, I simply went across the room, 
pretended to look t the clock, and said, ‘ Oh, | 
that’s all right. You don't need: to go to sleep 
again. it's time for you to get up,” That always 
} put him to sleep in a minn‘e,” 








What an interrogation point | 
tm sure I didn’t ask such strings of | 


He (dejectedly) : | 


Nurse : 6 He | 





“Do you know how to whistle “ OF denie 
where ’e are?” asked the merchant who had 
advertised for an office boy. The boy thought 
that he saw the drift of the question, and 
promptly answered, “No.” “I’m afraid you 
wou't do, then, I ‘want a boy who has been 
through the attack and recovered.” 

*“ Anout a year ago you challenged me to fight 
a duel,” said a gentleman, entering the apart- 
ment of asecond gentleman. “I did, sir,” sternly. 
€ And I told you that 1 had just been married, 
and f did not care to risk my life at any hazard.” 
‘I remember, sir,” haughtily. “ Well,” said the 
man, bitterly, “ my feelings have changed ; any 
time you want to fight let me know,” 

Mistress: “ Bridget, I cen’t get into the par- 
lour.” Bridget: “Sure it’s mesi/f knows that ; 
an’ ye won't, fur I have the kay in me pocket,” 
Mistrese: “Open the door immediately ! 
Bric get Will you goin if Ido?” Mistress: 
‘* Ceriainly I will!” Bridget : “Then you don’t 
get the kay.” Mistress. ‘* Open the door imme- 
diately! What do you. mean{” Bridget: 
“Sure it’s by your orders! Ye said yesterday, 
*Tion't let me come downstairs in the mornin’ 
an’ cee any dust on the par'our furniture.’ Sol 
just puts the kay in my pocket, an’ says J, ‘Then 
she won’t!’” 

A BOY wen sitting lazily in the stern of a boat 
dangling his feet in the wa ter when a man from 
the dock quay called harply to him-—“ What 


are you deiwg there?” he said. “ Notiin’,” 
responded the boy, “Do you get any pay for 
it?” “No.” And he drew one foot out of the 


—_ ready to runif neceseary, ‘ Why don 
ou goto work?” “Will you give mea job?” 


}, Vea, ” . Stead y? ” o ea, »” “ Pay anyt hi ug 2 ” 
“Well, no,” hesitated the man—“not the first 
week.” "How about the second?” “Then I 


will.” “All right; I'll come round the second 
week, This is good enough for me now.” And 
the boy put his foot back into the water and 
wicked at the man on the quay 

“Do you know anything about palmistry, 
Herbert?” she asked. “Ob, not much,” he 
anawered, with the air of modesty which is not 
intended to be implicitly believed in. “Not a 
great deal ; although 1 had an experience at the 
alub last night which might be comeivered a 
remarkabic example of the art you allude to.” 
“You don’t mean it?” “ Yes, r happened to 
glance at the hand of a friend of mine, and 
immediately predicted that be would precent!; 





| become the possessor of a considerahie sum yi 
| money, When he kft the room he was riche: 
| by twenty-five pounds.” “ And you told it just 
| from his hand?” “Yes, It had four aces in 
| it,” 

| Ty a small boarding school iu Cumberland a 
; boy was found by the usher ous of the — 
| grounds, He was very at ary, and said : ma 
| to my study after break/aet, and prepare youree!! 
| for acanit ig.” The boy was there at the sppoint 
—e aud the usher began bis task, but nothing 





‘Oh, do tell me about it.” “ Well, I noticed 
that my husband al wei Mg the soundest when 
ib was time to get up, No matter how wakeful | 


| ye're at work .": 


| 


t dust followed the blows. “ Take your jacket 
off,” roared the usher. Again the cane fei! 
hie eavily on the culprit’s shoulders, but withou 
effect. ‘‘ Remove your waistcoat,” but under- 
neath it was another, When that was removed 4 
third and a fourth sppesred. “What does this 
mean!” Jemanded the administrator of justice 
“I only obeyed orders, sir; you told me to 
prepare myselt for a caning, and I have done so 
in the best way I knew. 

Domiiz Campsrii was one day watching a 
carpenter do some repairs to his house, The 
carpenter whistled “The Keel Row” as he 
laboured and worked in time to the tune. 
“Saunders,” said the Dominie presently, “can ye 
no whistle a more solemn and godly tune while 
“Ay, weel, meeni-ier, if it be 
your will,” and he immediat tely changed the tune 
to the “Dead March in Saul,” still planing i: 
time to the music. The worthy dominie looke: 
on for some tm inutes in silence, and then éaid 
“ Saunders, I hae auither word to say till ye; did 
the guidwite | hire ye by tiie day’s work or by the 
job?” “The day’s work was cur ogreei9 
meenister.” “Then on the whole, Saunder 
think ye may just av well gae back tae whusiiing 
‘The Keel Row.’ ” 
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SOCLETY. 


Tre Queen will be at Court during the visit of 
the German Hnaperor to Cowes, 

Tux Princess of Wales has been suffering lately 
from a kind of rheumatism in her knees, 

Tur Crown Princess of Denmark and the 
Queen of Portugal are the two tallest princesses 
in Europe. 


Tus Imperial plans are again altered, and we | 


are to have a visit, after all, from the Czarewitch 
next month, 

Tus German Emperor when he visits the 
Queen at Cowes will probably be accompanied by 
the Empress and the Crown Prince. 

Ir is probable that the Drawing Room arrangs- 
menta will be altogether altered next year, and 
that these functions will be placed upon an 
entirely new footing. 

Tye caprice of the moment in Paris is Chinese 
soup, In this shark’s fins are the chief ingredient. 
Only the high class grocers have them, and they 
are put up in little glaes boxes, 

On July 3rd the Duke of York will lay the 
foundation-stone of the new Cripplegate Institute, 
and will afterwards tuke luncheon with the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. 

Tut Duchesa of Coburg is a first cousin of 
Prince Louis of Batteaberg, ber mother, the late 
Empress of Russia, having been the favourite 
sister of hie father, Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
It was the Empress who lefr Prince Alexander 
the beautiful estate of Heiligenberg, near Jugen- 
heim, which now belongs to Prince Louis, 

Tae sccommodation at Coworth Park, Sir 
William “armer's place at Suuningdale, where 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are to stay during 
Ascot week, is not enfticient for the whole of the 
Royal pariy, so H.R.G. has also. rented 
Whitmore Cottage, where some members of 
the euite will be quartered, and a number of the 
Servants, 

FravLery Somyemer, the danghier of a 
veral in the Russian service, but as her nave 
implies, of German descent, will accompany the 
future Czarina to Darmstadt, and will, io all 
probability, be her constant companion for some 
time to come, as it is desirable Princess Alix 
should make rapid progress with her studies. 

Tus Czar and Czarina, who had intended 
guing this summer to Borshum, in the Caucasus, 
to visit their son, the Grand Duke George, have 
abandoned all idea of this journey, The reason 
for this is that tbe health of the Grand Duke 
has so much improved that he will be able to 
go and pass the summer with his parents in St. 
Petersburg. 

Tug Empress Frederick intends to reside at 
Cronburg until the middle of October, and during 
the early autumn she will receive visita there from 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 

‘uburg, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Christian. The Empress hopes to 
pend next winter at Rome and Naples. 

_ in France a woman may become a doctor, a 
fawyer, a member of the Board of Education, 
nud may even be decorated with the Cross of 
he Legion of Honour ; but she may not witness 





i) 







ce in art, business and commerce, but 

— possess her own earnings if she is 
I red, 

N ExT month the German Emperor is going to 
Pay & visit to the little Queen of Holland, iu 
vhon he has always taken the greatest interest. 

ech anniversary of the young Sovereign’s 
irthday handsome presents are always sent 
‘rout the Imperial Court, and letters are con- 
“20Uly passing, it is said, between Queen Wil- 

“itniga and the smal! sons of the Emperor. 
Sora the Queen of Portugsl and the Queen 
“egeut of Spain have distinguished themselves 
by saving life, The Portuguese queen threw her- 
\ uto the Tagus on one oecasion to save her 
chucren from Crowning, and received a medal in 
Scogpition of ker bravery ; while the Queen 

ent of Spain reecued a little girl, not long 
» froth a railway train that was rapidly 


Myrna} ~ * : * 
“pproaching @ level crossing on which the child 
Was playing. 











Reg 











& legat document. She oceupies an important | 





STATISTICS, 


Tux largest apes have only sixteen ounces of 
brain ; the loweet men have thirty-nine, 

Diamonps ao small thas 1,500 go to the carat 
have been cut in Holland. 

Tuere are 208,794 railroad bridges in the 
United States, spanning 3,213 miles. 

A watcd is said te tick 157,680,000 times in a 
year, and tha wheels travel 3,558} miles per 
annum, 





THe world’s oyster fisheries produce annually | 


4,439,000,000 oysters, one half being consumed 
within throe days after they are taken. 





meet eee 


GEMS. 


Art is the education and refinement of all the 
five material senses, 

Tue fruit of ambition is seldom so sweet when 
tasted as it had been pleasing to ihe eye, 

Frw persone have sufficient wisdom to prefer 
censure which is useful to them to praise which 
deceives them, 

A max should always have this rule in readi- 
ness: To change thy opinion, if there is any one 
at hand vo set thee right and move thee from 
opinion ; but this change of opinion must proceed 
only from a certain persuasion as of what is just, 


| 
| 
| 





or of common advantage, or the like, not because | 


it appears pleasart or brings reputation. 

Lire consists not of a series of illustrious ac- 
tions ; the greater part of our time passes in 

mpliance with necessities—ia the performance 
ot daily duties ; in the removal of sraall incon- 
veniences ; in the procurement of petty pleasures, 
and we are all well or ill at ease as the main 
stream of Jife glides on smoothiy or is ruffled by 
emal! and frequent interruptions, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


JumBLes.—Three cupfuls of sugar, two of but- 
ter, five of flour, one egg, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, flavor to faste. Roll thin, sprinkle with 
sugar, cut in round cakes, and cut a small! piece 
from the centre of each, Bake in » quick oven. 

Banaya Caks.—Make a good layer cake ; bake 
in eight thin layers; spread sliced bananas be 
tween, dusting each layer with powdered sugar, 
ora very thin, creamy icing. Bananas simply 
baked in the oven till they burst open, are very 
nice when served with a good sauce 

Boston Cream.—Take one pound of brown 
sugar, boil in four quarts of water for a rainute ; 
when cold add two ounces tartaric acid, one 
penny worth essence of lemon, and white of egg 
switched ; strain and boitle it. Fora drink pour 
out half a tumbler, fill up with water, add 4s 
little baking soda, stir about, and you havea fine, 
cheap, cooling drink. 

Carona Rick Puporna.—Put a quart of 
milk into a doutle boiler, add half a pound of 
rice, and cook till very thick, etirring frequently 
Turn it out into a dish and add uutmeg, cinna- 
mon, a little grated lemon peel, «ix apples 
chopped fine, and the yolks of three eggs; 
sweeten to taste, Mix thoroughly, put into a 
floured cloth, and boi! an hour and a quarter. 
Serve with wine sauce, 

Sweer Potato Croquertes.--Take two cu; 
fuls of boiled mashed potatoes, Beat light the 
yolks of two eggs, add to the potato with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, a bit of butter, half a 
tableepoonful of salt, half a grated nutmeg, and 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley. Mix and put in 
aeaucepan. Stir over the fire, cool, and form 
iuto rolls three inches long and one in diameter, 
Dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and fry in 
hot iat, 


jon every eide. 
y 


PORE oes AB EOMER I NIUE NORTH eteneT WRN 
——— aAtootante aoe smiemeee: —— 


MISCELLAN KOUS. 


A pLack fox’s skin is worth £200. 

ROSK-LEAF jam is a Roumanian dish. 

Verver was used for bookbinding in 1500. 

Tue cat, of all domesticated animals, 
most of its wild characteristics, 

Tre Khedive of Eyypt 
about the firet week in July 

THE remains of a Roman watergate have been 
unearthed at Nimes, There are two openings of 
id feet span. 

A new device of the jeweller is a hidden 
epring, by means of which a 1ing may be meds 
larger or emailer, as maay be required. 

BLIND people on first recovering their sight can 
describe an object better by feeling it than by 
looking at it, 

So small is the thread carried by the spindle 
of the phonograph that the process of threading 
requires the aid of a mechanical device, 

CHIMNEYS 


retains 


vill be in London 


were unknown to the ancients, and 


are not mentioned by any Greek or Roman 
architect, A hole in the roof tet out the smoke. 


Brxs1ioz, the composer, vever learned to play 
any instrument save the guitar, and played that 
eo badly that no ove would willing!y listen to 
him. 

Spatn owes silk to the Moors, and produces 
in true Spanish fashion—lazy, haphazard, pic- 
turesque, She itis who supplies the silkworm 
gut for leaders for dy fishermen ail 
world. 

Tasre is a village in Austria called Storbeck, 
of which ali the iohalitante are chess playere 
The game is taught in the schools, and every 
year there is a public examination, chess-boards 
being awarded as prizes, 

Frocs are mainly juice. If they try to make 
more than a short journey away from moieture, 
they will perish for want of water, and then 
their bodies will dry away. The frog’s boxes 
are so soft that they scarcely leave any ekeleto: 

Tur Turkish Sultan’s kitchen costs the empire 
£50,000 annually. The kitchen extends 150 feet 

The dishes are sealed in the 
kitchen by no less a person than Osrran Pasha, 
the hero of Plevna, aud are unsesled in the 
Sultan’s presence. 

lar most extraordinary biegraphy im existence 
is neither written nor printed ; it is painted. It 
contains the life and adventures of Charles 
Magnes, a noble Venetian, Haviug been calum 
niated, he determined to set himself right in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, and employed Pau! 
Veronese to paint bis biography The volume 
has 18 pages of vellum; each has a large central 
picture, surrounded by ten emailer, each having 
its appropriate inscription, the whole recounting 
the most notable ecenes in his life. 


over the 


(ae Yuruks assert that human souls return 
into the bodies of avimal«, and that the spirits 
of the latter take also a human form and appear 
at determined epochs. This is why they are sc 
kind to avimals, A Yuruk loves his horse as 
rmouch as his family. The horses have their place 
under the tent, and are often covered with fue 
robes when the owner an bis family are in rage, 
Some other cusioms also attest a heathen origin ; 
in the Orient everybody knows that the Yuruks 
worship certain trees and rocks, These fact 
yield sufficient evidence that monotheism is b 
no means the esgential dogma of their religion. 

PARISIAN women aie now adorning themselves 
with sundry charms, which they fasten to their 
watch chains or wear as bangles. They are « 
gold, silver, or platinum, enamelied with son 
device, such as a ewan, with the words, “Signe 
(cygne) d'amour.” Others have a heart on 
the word “Vous” is written again and 
with the sentence, “ Mou cour est plein de vous 
(“My heart is open t© you”). Another has a 
gaily coloured cock and the inacription, “ Quand 
ce coy chantera coon amitié fnira” ( When this 
cock ghali crow my friendship will be at an 
end”). Pansies acd forget me-nots are bnu- 
merable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Frank.—Thore 


T. C.—At the age of twenty-on 


>] 


is no such law 


ire. -~Inguire at any bookseller’s 
§. J.—October ist, 1837, was a Tuceda 


Bim exins.--You muat ask at the police court. 
Georak.--We do not anewer medical ovestions, 
Berry.--It cannoet be done without the use of dye. 
Parcruir,.—We have no fnformetion ou the subject. 


O. B. C.—'The article you ask for can be obtained of } 
any general ironmonger. 

4sxtous Inquimsr.—-We shoald 
ras the piace, but & local solicitor w: 


eonclude London 
ld set you right. 
G. C.—Tools and bedding to the value of £5 must be 


tote 
4 





late 


RicnaRD.—-Pennies of the 1863" are of no 
special value, 
Ciive 
of reputs 
PS SHANKS 
over if let alone. 


L.—Ili you are not eatisfied, you had better consult 
a 3 aollc itor. 


3. Submit your productiona to some organist 


-It is a lovers’ quarrel, and will blow 


Lavy Jans Gaevy.—A Little lemon-juice will restore 


theic whitenese for the time. 
A Lovan Sussecr.—The Queen was married in the 
Chapel Royal, St. Jamer's. 
BELLE 0} ® Batu. -N 
they utterly ruin 


y 


ver use pastes or pomades ; 
the coun), ‘exion. 
oRRIED Morarr.—-The girl can be required to attend 
school uatil she is fourtve: 

One tw Dovsr.—You hai better consult 
who would be able to ad risa. 


2 solicitor, 


Gamoven.--We do not anawer questions with 
to tho rules of card playing. 
‘wweanpRa.—Cassandra is fron 
s reformer of men. 
OCicarerrs.—All tobsceo sent into this 
liable to duty from wherever it saay come. 
Doaerr’s Host.—Al right, tf it can be shown that 
og is going buck in a week or #0 to alleged owner 
Ur ep.-—OGne of th. 
have lived tn the distric days 
’. B.--The ren! name of Connecticut ig Quon-eh-ta-bu 
It is a Mobican name aud means “ long river.” 


regard 
1 the Greek and rmecans 


country is 


pertons to 
for at least twenty-on« 






“4 PATRICAL.—The juice of walnuts will 


complexion a dark brown withous Injury to the skin. 
BiLeR.—The J at 
18:7 has no greater value than one of 1699 








Lo prIonaTion.--He may proceed against the neighbour 
»wuom it belongs for any damage done to his pigews 


A Srnucarer.--We aro sorry we cannot advise y 
as we know of no place where you cowl send the chi id 
on the terms you mention 

Rormerey Litsay.—The marriage ia legal, but the 
person whe made a false declaration is Mable to progecu- 
tio 


Nrairine~ce.— Gargling the throat thrice daily with 








% warrie?d must | 


| 
l¢ 


An Orv Reaprs.—If the landlord can prove that the | 
party ‘took the house,” hoe can recoverrent, in place of 
notice, although there was no actual occupation. 


Puzz.ep.--Wrangler ia the name given at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to those who have reached the first 
clasa in the public mathematical honour examinations. 


Nancyr.---in the absence of agreement on the subject 
a domestic servant cannot legally claim any holiday ; 
but she may give a month's notice if holiday is refused. 
\pa.—George is Greek and means husbandman. The 


natmae is popalar to-day, not only in Greece and the 
Balkan staten but also in Russia and England, 
Gornvoy.—These Colontal police forces are now exclu- 
sively recruited in the Colontes ; the first step necessa 
to get into one or other Is, therefore to emigrate to Sou 
Africa. 
Beavcisrc.—If » 





Tecelpt ie given for payment of an 


} account over £2, the receipt must bear 2 stamp, not- 








stain the | 


viles eraze has died ont, a coin of |} 


cold water will asst, and regular practice with musical 
scales 
As losoranr Las Concurrent sentences of im- 
prisonmeat for six and three months mean six montis’ 
tu prisoument 
M. ©. G.--The wife might in the circumstances 
stated apply to the courts for a decree nullifying the | 
nurrlags 
Pongy.—The kind of gelatine used by housekeepe 
for making desserts fs ; kn ed from bones and is s id 
Oo De pure, 
at ing at New York you wor id obtain 
he Lab Bureau regarding best place for 
va 
~The cuckoo fs a bird of passage. It fs found 
fn nearly a!’ parte of the Old We wid, includin ig India and 
Africa. 
-eRCY.—Your handwriting is not particularly mas- 
line, but daily practice wili help to render it af! you 
ssire it to t 
Bripkamatt The health of the bride is usualir pro- 


posed by the oldest 


vie‘tor 


friend, or the most distinguished 


«nally to Adroiralty Recruiting 
Spring-gardens, S.W., where all infor- 





obtainable 
A ed, the person pollceman appeals to is 
mder 2 } Ity if he refuses the assistance the constable 
quires of hina 
Workiep Mivcy.—You will do your teeth all the good 





. the world rushing them regu larly twi ee or thrice 
ily with cold water and camphorated chal 
A Constasxt Reaner.—We believe a oaen: have been 


think you would he 


rach conduct with the con- 


brought in sirmotlar cases, byt we 
better adviced in treating 
tempt it deserves. 


% with standing that the amount i# paid by a stamped 
ch eq se. 
Preciica.—To clean jewellery quickly and effectively 
wash it with fine soap and tepid water, to which a little 
liquid ammonia bas been added. Rinse off with clear 
water and polish with chamois skin. 


Oxe wo Wants 10 Kxow.—Bontface is Latin, mean 
ing the well-door. The name has beon applied to land- 
lords from the fact that St. Boniface wes the patron of 
innkeepers 


Beut.—Deserters from the British army cannot be 
arrested out of the Queen's dominions. There is pro- 
vision to that effect in any extradition treaty with a 
foreign country 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Tax lion o'er his wild domains 

Rules with the terror of his ey: 
The eagle of the rock maintains 

By force his ompire im the sky ; 
The shark, the tyrant of the food, 

Roigus thro gh the deep with quenchiess rage ; 

Parent and young, unweaned from blood, 

Are still the same from aye to age. 


Of all that live and move, and breathe, 
Man only rises o'er bis birth ; 
He locks above, sround, beneath, 
At oroe the heir of heaven and earth ; 
Yoree, Canning, speed, which Nature gave 
The various tribes throughout her plan, 
ite to enjoy. from death to savo-— 
These are the lowest powors of man. 


From strength to strength he travels on 
He leavee the lingering brute behind ; 

And when a few short years are gone, 
He evare a disembodied mind 


Reyond the vrave his e« nurse sublime 
Desti.ed through noble paths to run, 
lu hie career the end of time 


Ia but Eternity begun 


What guides him in its high pursuit, 
Opene, Illumines, cheers his way, 

Disceras the tramortal from the brute, 
Goc's image from the mould of clay ? 

Tis Knowledge :—Knowledge to the son! 
Is power, and libert ¥. and peace 

And while celestial a, t 
The joys of Kuo whee ge hall increase. : 


Leon arp.—'vory fa 
by the use of water anc 


~epared for miniature painting 
pumice stone, the pumice being 


tre » Before Peper came into general use, the wood of 


ia tree, being close-gralned, was used to write upon ; 
ard from this fact comes the word book. 
The adder is 4 snake, but it belongs toa 
from the common ringed snake. These 
bly snakes found in Bogland. The former is 


RocHESTeR 


lifereut order ! 
© the « 











poisonous, though its bite is rarcly fataL The latter is 
| perfectly barnaless, 
TX ne.—Copies of all wills proved since 1836 
y st the Wills Registry, ‘Somerset Hou #e, 
Ol ‘he search fee is 1s. Copies are charged for 
{ at tt t is. for every seventy words, which must 
| he paid in advance, 
1 Wax LoarguRer.—-‘‘One man one vote,” means that 
| no man shali have re than one vols at any one elec- 
| tion; “one vote one value’ means that each con- 
| stituency shall contain avout anu equal number of 
| voters. 
| .#. A. W.-—The birth of a child shouid be rogistered in 


tho district in which it was born, and within six weeks 
from the birth. It can he registered afterwards, upon 
special app! cation and poying « feo, but not in auy case 
after the lapse of six amano from the birth, 

Mera.~-Sponging with benzine shghtly diluted with 
water would be more effective. The garments shonld 
be hung in the air where neither sun nor rain can get at 
them, but the more wind they have for a couple of days 


>» get rid of the smeil the better 
Doxotuy.—Sea sir, as a rule is regarded as beneficial. 
and 


Tt is certainly bracing to the general system 
generally appetising. [It does not, it is tr 
agree wiih persons poasessed of very weak 1 
therefore a sojourn in an juland place fa better for 
Try a change in some mountainous regton. 






rubbed ov the face of the ivory until a perfectly suaooth | 
surface ie obtatned 
Cortous.-—The Anglo-Saxon word boc signifies a beech- 





| 
| 








| 


| 


| Weekly; or Quarterly, One § 


R. 0.—Mix up a quantity of the strongest soap-sapple 
with quicklime, to the consistence of milk, aad lay it 
on the stone for twenty-four hours ; clean it afterwards 
and it will appear aa new. This may be improved by 
rubbing afterwards with fixe putty Seadiae aa olive 
oil. 


Iavornant Kirry.—The word was invented by Si: 
Thomas More, and by him applied to an imaginary 
land. It is described as possessing all of the elements 
of perfection in its laws and customs, The term has 
come by usage to mean a place or conditien of ideal 
perfection. 


Marrna.— Put into a common china teapot about 
twenty-five good-sized camomile flowers, and pour over 
them one pint of boiling water. Let the infusion stand 
half on hour, then pour it off into « wine bottle, and, if 
desired, sweeten it with a little sugar or honey, but it 
is best unsweetened. 

Lirrte Hovsewirr.—Put in plenty of potato parings 
(clean) in the boiler, ill up with water, and boil for an 

hour. Then empty, wash out and rub over with Jard. 


| Repeat this rubbing with lard after the boiler is used 


for a few times, and of course wash out before using, 
and we think you will make it quite clean, 


Navycy.—A quarter of a pound lump sugar rubbed 
over a large lemon to take off the ysllow rind, then put 
the engar in your bow!, add the juice of the lemon, mix 
we. Add one pint boiling water, stir woll, then add 
half a pint each of rum and brandy and half s teaspoon 
ful of nutmeg; egain mix well and serve. 


Trovecen Onzr.—We can oniy recommend you con- 
stant vatchful cleanliness. Sprinkle carsomile flowers 
in the bed, strew fresh mint under the bed and eet traps 
of new flannel (of which they are very fond) in the bed, 
and clear them out constantly. Nothing but persever- 
ence wil) rid you of them when let got te auch a head. 


Ixpioxation.—The wishes of » mother should be duly 
respected even sf the deughter be of age and self- 
Suppo rting. It does not follow that those wishes should 

be im plicttly complied with under any or all circum: 
stances ; but any self-respecting daughter will endeavour 
not to thwart the desires of her mother unless they be 
unreasonable or especially repugnant to her. 


Royaist.—Since the unfon with Scotland, the title 
ot the Prince of Wales has been “Prince of Greet 
Britain, but ordinarily created Prince of Wales”; an 
as eldest son to the king or queen regnant of Wogiand, 
he is Duke of Cornwall from hie birth, as, likewise 
Duke of Rothesay and Great Steward of ‘Scotland. He 
is also Karl of Chester, Oarrick and Dublin, Baron of 
Renfrew, and Lord of the lales. 


Niwnop.—l. Your first question is somewhat vague. 
You ask what gymnastics you should practice to becom 
an athlete? If you had mentioned what particulu 
branch of athletics you intend taking up we could have 
better answered your question. However, a regular 
course in a gymnasium cannot but benefit you. »°. 
Plenty of walking exercise is the beet prelude to cycling. 


3. We cannot advise, it being a trade matter. 4. Very 
fair, but there is room for improvement. 
Litrtx Tox Tuv»wm.—Charlee Sherwood Stratton 


known for many years as Tom Thumb, was born a 
Bridgeport, Coun., im 1888. He exhibited himeelf fo: 
many years, travelling all over the United States an! 
inany parts of Kurope. He was presented to royaliy, 
and fondied by kings, queens and emperors. His wile, 
Lavinia Warren, was one of the most charming vf 
women, with a sweet temper and a good mind. A 
rule, dwarfs are of violeut and unvertain temper, which 
peculiarity Mr. Stratton is said to have developed to 4 
remarkable degree. Not so with Mra. Stratton, who 
was noted for her charming manners and good dispo 
sition. 


A Constant Reaper.—To make buns the following 
recipe 's recommended : Beat to a cream a large cup 
ful of granulated sugar aud a scant cupful of butter. 
Add grajually three eggs, thoroughly beaten, and 4 
pint of milk that has been scalded and then coole! 
until it remains blood-warm, Put in flour enough to 
make 2 batter as stiff us you can beat it. Add a cupful 
of liquid yeast or a yeast-cake dissolved in half a cop- 
fal of lukewarm water. Beat the batter again til! 2 
blisters. Put it in a bright tin pan or earthen bow! 
cover it closely, and set it ina warm place to rise ove or 
night In the morning turn the mags out on a flovr 
board and knead it rapidly, being careful » 
over half a cupful of flour in the kneading 
must be kept very soft. Let it rise again after rubbit 
it with a little softened butter. When it is double 
in volume cut it iato round balls about the size of tea 
biscuits. 
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